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Monthly Summary. 





Domestic.—The Aborigines’ Protection 
Society has memorialized Earl Russell on 
the subject of the slave-trade in the Pacific. 

The Liverpool Emancipation Society ad- 
dressed Earl Russell, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember last, expressing its satisfaction at 
his Lordship’s coursein detaining the Confe- 
derate Steam-rams in Liverpool, built by 
the Messrs, Laird, and expressing the hope 
that he will persevere in it. 

On the 9th ult., the Steam-rams afore- 
said were seized by the Custom-house autho- 
rities, in pursuance of orders from the 
Government. They have been marked with 
the broad-arrow, and a war-tender has been 
moored alongside of them. They cannot 
now be released until the law-officers of 
ithe Crown and the Cabinet have investi- 
gated the circumstances under which they 
were being constructed. 

The Rev. H. Ward Beecher’s anti-slavery 
campaign, during his brief sojourn in this 
country, will be found detailed in another 
column. We believe the reverend gentle- 
aman left for the United States on the 31st 
alt. 

The Rev. Dr. Massie has returned to 
England, from his recent visit to the 
United States, to convey the Address of 
the French Pastors and English Ministers 
to their brethren in America. 

Rossta.—Recent advices from Russia 
state that the emancipation of the serfs is 





a great and noble reality, carried through 
with a caution and courage that do equal 
honour to the head and heart of the Em- 
peror. This great act is being consum- 
mated with little suffering and large pro- 
spects of future advantages to the nobles 
and proprietors of land, save only those 
whose estates may come under an Incum- 
bered Estates Act. The emancipated serfs 
are displaying a degree of intelligence and 
industry that surprises their former owners ; 
establishing schools, laying out hoarded 
money on lands and tenements, and in 
other respects shewing great intelligence 
and sagacity. 

Unitep Srates.—Nothing decisive has 
yet marked the progress of hostilities. 
Attention is concentrated upon three points : 
Chattanooga, where Rosencranz holds Bragg 
at bay; and Charleston, where the united 
Federal forces are still completing their pre- 
parations for another attack; and on the 
army of the Potomac, where Meade is con- 
fronting Lee, who is manceuvring for an 
advance. 

The War.—When we issued our last, a 
battle in Tennessee was imminent. The 
Federal General Rosencranz had captured 
Chattanooga, and the Confederate General 
Bragg, with the remnants of the corps of 
his subordinates, was retreating to a posi- 
tion of safety, gathering, as he withdrew, 
all the troops he could muster. The im- 
portance of re-capturing Chattanooga, which 
is not only the key but the lock of Tennes- 
see, had not been overlooked by the Con~ 
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federate Commander-in-Chief, who, uneasy | 


at the position of Bragg, resolved to make 
a desperate effort to enable him to resume 
the offensive. Moving upon-interior lines, 
and having the command of the railways, 
it was comparatively easy for the Confede- 
rate Commander to véinforce Bragg. This 
was done by large detachments from the 
corps d armées of Lee, Beauregard, and 
Joe Johnstone. The demonstrations made 
in front. of Rosencranz’s forces, which had 
been pushing southward, as far as Chicka- 
mauga Creek, on the extreme south-east 
confines of Tennessee, caused the Federal 
General to prepare for anassault, theenemy’s 
object being to crush his centre and left, 
and get between him and Chattanooga. 
On the 19th September the engagement 
commenced, and was hotly contested, but 
the advantage remained with the Federals, 
who held their own. Next day the battle 
was renewed with tenfold fury, and the 
Confederates being in force, and. massed 


through the Federal troops, which were 
compelled to retreat. 'The Federa! General 
Thomas, however, protected the retiring 
army, and finally rejoined it at Chatta- 


secure his base of operations. The loss in 
killed and wounded on both sides is esti- 
mated at 30,000 men. The Confederates 
were unable to follow up their advantage, 


and it is now asserted by the Southern | 


leaders that the victory is barren, as Rosen- 
cranz retains his former strong position at 
Chattanooga, to dislodge him from which 
was the only object of Bragg’s advances. 
Burnside, meanwhile, was rendering an 
important service to Rosencranz, by hold- 
ing the enemy in check from Knoxville. 
He had been able to send the latter rein- 
forcements, but, at the date of latest advices, 
remained at Knoxville. The Confederates 
were endeavouring to annoy Rosencrauz in 
the rear, but the Federal General asserts 
he cannot be dislodged. He is entrenching 
himself, as he did at Murfreesboro’, and it 
is expected that as soon as he has made 
this position safe, and secured new bases 
of operations—his tactics hitherto—he will 
again advance upon the rebel forces. In 
the mean time, it will be difficult for Bragg 
to be strengthened, but Rosencranz will 
easily be reinforced. Hooker had already 
succeeded in doing so, with two corps. The 
latest advices are to the effect that Rosen- 
cranz has obtained several advantages over 
the Confederates in forcing their marauding 
cavalry to retreat, and in compelling them 
to withdraw their artillery from positions 
on Missionary Ridge, where it could have 
annoyed him. 

Burnside had been also successfully 
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| colours, and 450 prisoners. 
against an extended line, finally broke 
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ville, and Nashville had also been the field 
of Federal advantages. 

At Charleston matters remained in statu 
quo, General Gilmore, however, and Ad- 
miral Dahlgren were continuing their pre- 

arations for another attack upon the city. 
— of the iron-clads had been damaged by 
torpedos, and it is said the channel has been 
rendered inaccessible. 

General Lee had made a forward move- 
ment, and occupied the old field of Bull 
Run. Meade had withdrawn, evidently de- 
siring to avoid a battle at a disadvantage of 
position. His head-quarters were at Centre- 
ville, north of the Rappahannock. An en- 
gagement was daily expected at the date 
of the last advices. In an important 
skirmish which took place on the 14th ult, 
between a large force of Lee’s army and 
General Meade’s second corps near Bristow’s 
station, the Federals obtained a decided 
victory, capturing a battery, five guns, two 
But these skir- 
mishes produce no material result on the 
general issue. 

Miscellaneous.—Mr. Curtin, the Repub- 
lican candidate, has been elected Governor 


of Pennsylvania, by a large majority, and 
nooga, whither Rosencranz had gone to | 


Mr. Vallandigham has been disgracefully 
defeated in the Ohio elections. 

Earl Russell’s Blairgowrie speech had 
produced a most favourable effect on the 
public mind. 

Shortly after the riots in New York, dur- 
ing which so many negroes were killed, the 
merchants of that city appointed a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of relieving the co- 
loured people who had suffered loss at the 
hands of the mob. This Committee has 
issued its report, which shews that there 
were 12,121 applicants, who claimed over 
145,000 dollars, for property of their’s de- 
stroyed. The total amount subscribed to 
date was 40,779 dollars, of which sum 
27,795 dollars were allotted to the more 
pressing cases. 

Wesr Inp1zs.—The Jamaica papers are 
denouncing the neglect of the Coolies, as a 
disgrace to the island. In another column 
will be found an article on the subject. 

Cotton cultivation has been taken up by 
the Rev. F’. Jones, in the parish of Claren- 
don. T. Barnes, Esq., M.P., has advanced 
the necessary means, and two estates, Orange 
River and Oaks, have been purchased. Three 
hundred and ten acres are under cultivation 
of the Sea-island, Orleans, and Peru kinds. 
On this land 250 labourers are constantly 
employed at 1s. u day. Four thousand 
pounds of cotton had been already picked in 
September, from plants sprung from seeds 
sown in April, on a thirty-acre piece, being 


about one-fourth of the expected yield. Mr. 


Jones has distributed seed, and offered to take, 


skirmishing in the neighbourhood of Knox- | at a fair rate, all the cotton which it produces. 
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Agitation against the Cuban slave-trade 
‘continues. The suggestion is, to require the 
presence of cruisers and gun-boats on the 
‘Cuban coast. 

The movement in Antiaua for obtaining 
‘emigrants from Barbados has occupied the 
Legislature. At a meeting of that body, 
the question of introducing agricultural la- 
bourers from Barbados was brought before 
the House of Assembly, and, after some dis- 
cussion, a Bill was passed and sent up to the 
‘Council, placing at the disposal of the Go- 
vernor for the purpose the sum of 20002. 
from the Immigration fund. During the 
consideration of the question in the House, 
a letter from Mr. Eldridge, at Barbados, 
was read, from which it appeared that the 
planters of Barbados were unwilling to let 
the people leave. Nevertheless, the first 
batch of immigrants under the Bill, seventy- 
two in number, had arrived in two schoon- 
ers, and appeared to give satisfaction. They 
have been indentured for three years. 


In the Court of Policy, Demerara, Brr- | 


TISH GUIANA, a discussion had arisen on the 
subject of a resolution adopted by it, apply- 
ing to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to extend from three years to five the in- 
denture of African immigrants. The Gover- 
nor urged, that if the term were extended as 
proposed, the immigrants ought to have a 
compensation for the extra two years; in 
which view he was sustained by the Chief 
Justice, who observed that “ though the Se- 
cretary of State might not himself take this 
view of the question, it might be forced 
upon his consideration by pressure from the 
Anti-Slavery Society.” The elective mem- 
bers of the Court refused to take this view. 

A batch of Coolies, whose term of service 
had expired, intending to emigrate to Suri- 
nam, had been prevented from doing so. 
‘The plea was, that they were insufficiently 
provisioned. The real object was to stop 
them. 

Sr. Dominco.—The eastern portion of the 
island of Haiti is in insurrection against the 
Spanish rule. 


‘THE LATE RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 
WE have referred, in our Summary, to the 
** Report of the Merchants’ Committee for 
the Relief of Coloured People suffering from 
the riots in the city of New York.” We 
presume that the date is quite recent to which 
it is made up, as one of the communications 
bears that of the 11th September ultimo, and 
that a further sum of money has been since 
lected for the unfortunate sufferers. 

It is now proved that the mob consisted 
chiefly of the lowest orders of Irish, aided 
by the rowdy scum of New York, and that 
the conscription was a mere pretext, which 
did not deceive anybody. These facts were 
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| stated at the time, but the newspapers in’ 
this country, in favour of the South, sup- 
| pressed them, and represented the outrages 
_as the effect of Northern negro hate and in- 
,tolerance. The allies of the pro-slavery 
| party have persistently directed their efforts 
| to create in the minds of the low Irish, that 
were the slaves set free, the labour-market 
would soon be over-supplied with negro la- 
| bourers, who would be certain to compete 
_success{ully against them, and bring down. 
| the rate of wages to the lowest possible 
| point, depriving them of the occupation they 
| have been accustomed !o almost monopolize. 
|The feeling against the negroes had, under 
| these circumstances, been growing gradually 
| more virulent, until at length it broke out 
in open violence, in the manner unfortu- 
nately too notorious to need repetition. 

The details of the outrages committed, as 
set forth in the report under notice, are most 
distressing. They disclose an infuriate bar- 
barity one would fain, for the credit of hu- 
man nature, not believe possible in beings 
bearing the form of men. The wildest sa- 
'vages, inflamed by drink, maddened by a 
sense of intolerable wrong, could not have 
| been ‘guilty of acts more demoniacal in cha- 
' racter than were those recorded in this do- 
'cument. Neither age nor sex was respected. 
|The infant of three days old, dragged from 
its mother’s breast, and dashed headlong 
through a window down into the court-yard 
beneath ; the tottering old man of three- 
score arid ten set upon by a host of armed 
ruffians and deliberately murdered; the 
poor innocent Christian lad of twelve, who 
shielded his mother, and was felled like a 
bullock, saying: “ Kill me, gentlemen, but 
spare my mother;” the child-martyr of 
seven, a Sunday-school scholar, an invalid, 
beaten with cobble-stones, then brained with 
the butt-end of a pistol by a demon in hu- 
/man shape; these are individual illustrations 
of the kind of treatment the unoffending 
coloured population underwent at the hands. 
| of those hell savages, on those fatal days of 
rioting ; not to mention the hangings, the 
burnings, and especially the destruction, by 
this means, of the coloured orphan asylum, 

during the conflagration of which the poor 
destitute children were hurried away trem- 
bling and terrified to a place of safety. 
Surely never was wickedness to parallel 
this, committed before in a Christian land. 
It drove five thousand men, women, aud 
children homeless and helpless, to seek re- 
fuge in the outskirts of the city, in the 
swamps and woods, in barns and out-houses, 
anywhere so. they could escape, even tempo- 
rarily, the awful fury of that infuriate mob.: 

It suits the purpose of the English pro- 
slavery party to represent the coloured po- 
pulation of the North as pining in misery, 
withoué occupation, and in every respect 
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worse off materially than the slaves on the 
Southern plantations. But the record of the 
2450 men and of the 3642 women relieved, 
shews that they were of all occupations 
which white men are accustomed to follow, 
and as a proof of their success and thriftiness, 
the total amount of claims for actual damage 
done to their property, and presented to the 
comptroller, on behalf of 2000 applicants, 
was above 145,000 dollars, or 29,0007. 

The Committee comprised persons who 
had been entirely opposed to the abolition- 
ists, and who undertook the work of minis- 
tering to the sufferers, from motives of sheer 
humanity. A simple announcement was 
issued, to the effect that money would be 
wanted, and 40,779 dollars were at once 
sent in to the Committee. Not a case was 
relieved, however, until after investigation, 
and the following is the testimony borne by 
the Chairman of the Committee, Jonathan 
Sturges, Esq., in his opening address to the 
meeting of merchants on the 20th of July: 


** Those who know the coloured people of this 
city, can testify to their being a peaceable, in- 
dustrious people, having their own churches, 
Sunday-schools, and charitable Societies; and 
that, as a class, they seldom depend upon cha- 
rity. They not only labour to support them- 
selves, but to aid those who need aid. This is 
their general character, and it is our duty to see 
they are protected in their lawful labours, to 
save themselves from becoming dependent on the 
charity of the city.” 


Such testimony is at once a reply and a 
rebuke to the detractors of the coloured men, 
who, in this country, seek, by their misre- 
gamers to strengthen their pro-slavery 
allies. 

The subjoined extracts from the report, 
signed by Vincent Colyer, are deserving of 
record: — 


“It will be seen that among the killed are 
men, women, and children—white, coloured, and 
Indian—from the tender babe of three days old 
up to the venerable man of three score years and 
three. The two young men, Abraham Franklin 
and William Henry Nichols, were members of 
Christ’s body—the church ; both were seized and 
murdered while striving to comfort and protect 
their mothers. Joseph Reed was a Sabbath- 
school boy, aged seven years. Augustus Stuart 
was a Christian man, and insane at the time he 
was killed; and as if to shew that it was not the 
timidity of the blacks that encouraged the rioters, 
James Costello was killed for having defended 
himself with a pistol. And all were slain, either 
while in the gow pursuit of their honest, 
though humble vocations, providing for their 
families, or while endeavouring to escape from 
the hands of their destroyers. 

‘* That an unprovoked persecution, when occur- 
ring in the midst of a justice-loving and right- 
minded community, always results to the final 
advantage of the people abused, is remarkably 
illustrated in the fact, that since the riots the 
demand for coloured servants has increased ten- 
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fold. Families of the highest social position, 
both in the city and country, have applied for 
servants in vain. 

“Tn looking over the list of occupations on 
pages 10 and 11, it will be seen that of the 
women there are 3122 who obtain their living 
by going out to day’s-work, and 787 servants 
hired by the month, a proportion of nearly 6 to 1; 
while of the men there are 1823 day-labourers to 
600 workers by the month, a difference of 3 to 1. 
The largely increased demand for servants by 
the month may change this, but the habits of a 
people cannot be thrown off in a moment. 

‘‘It has been said by their enemies that the 
coloured people of the North are idle and disso- 
lute: some few cases of the latter we did find, 
but with more than ninety-five out of every 
hundred, a prompt response to the inquiry as to 
‘What was their occupation ?” was always given 
as above stated. As a rule they were evidently 
hard-working, honest, humble people, though 
many, in both education and respectability, com- 
pare favourably with any of our citizens. 

‘Having had charge of nearly 10,000 refugee 
slaves in North Carolina within the past year, I 
cannot but remark the difference between them 
and the free coloured people, who have these last 
few weeks come under my notice. 

“The free coloured people are very much the 
superiors of their Southern brethren, in educa- 
tion, cultivated intelligence, refinement, and in 
a quick and independent way of maintaining and 
asserting their rights, While in kindness to- 
wards each other, patience under trial and 
affliction, cheerfulness, willingness to labour, and 
an entire absenoe of every thing like revenge, 
or a cherishing of ill-will towards those who 
have injured them, both those of the North and 
the South are alike remarkable. 

‘In physical strength and vigour I think the 
Southern refugees are their superior. 

‘+ Several applications for relief and claims for 
damages were made by those who had previously 
resided in Canada and the British West Indies, 
and I have observed, with some interest, that all 
such persons have had a more clear, straight- 
forward, unembarrassed, yet equally respectful 
way of presenting their claims. Whether this 
comes from habits formed by living in a country 
where the black man is more respected than 
with us, I am unable to say.” 

On Saturday, August 22nd, a number of 
the leading coloured clergymen and laymen 
ussembled, and voted an address to the Com- 
mittee, which, before presentation, was ela- 
borutely engrossed on parchment and taste- 
fully framed. It is well a copy should be 
recorded in our columns, as illustrating the 
tone of feeling amongst these despised peo- 
ple, and also as a specimen of composition ; 

or, amongst other calumnies, they are al- 
leged to be uneducated. It is entitled 

“An Address to the Executive Committee of 
Merchants for the relief of Coloured People, J. 
D. McKenzie chairman. Edward Cromwell, 
J. S. Schultz, Jonathan Sturges, Treasurer ; 
George C. Collins, A. R. Wetmore, J. B. Collins. 
Presented by Coloured Ministers and Laymen. 

New York, August 22, 1863. 
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‘“‘GENTLEMEN.—We have learned that you 
have decided this day to bring to a close -the 
general distribution of the funds so liberally con- 
tributed by the merchants of New York and 
others for the relief of the coloured sufferers of 
pe late riots, which have recently disgraced our 
city. 

‘We cannot, in justice to our feelings, permit 
your labours to terminate, even partially, with- 
out offering some expression of our sincere grati- 
tude to the Universal Father for inspiring your 
hearts with that spirit of kindness of which we 
have been the recipients during the severe trials 
and persecutions through which we have passed. 

** When, in the pursuit of our peaceful and 
humble occupations, we had fallen among thieves, 
who stripped us of our raiment and had wounded 
us, leaving many of us half dead, you had com- 
passion on us. You bound up our wounds, and 
poured in the oil and wine of Christian kindness, 
and took care of us. You hastened to express 
your sympathy for those whose fathers, hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers had been tortured and 
murdered. You also comforted the aching hearts 
of our widowed sisters, and soothed the sorrows of 
orphan children. 

“* We were hungry, and you fed us. We were 
thirsty, and you gave us drink. We were made 
as strangers in our own homes, and you kindly 
took usin. We were naked, and you clothed us. 
We were sick, and you visited us. We were in 
prison, and you came unto us. 

“Gentlemen, this generation of our people 
will not, cannot forget the dreadful scenes to 
which we allude, nor will they forget the noble 
and spontaneous exhibition of charity which 
they excited. The former will be referred to as 
one of the dark chapters of our history in the 
Empire State, and the latter will be remembered 
as a bright and glorious page in the records of 
the past. 

**In the light of public opinion we feel our- 
selves to be among the least in this our native 
land, and we therefore earnestly pray, that in the 
last great day the King may say to you and to 
all who have befriended us, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me: come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.’ 

‘* But as great as have been the benefits that 
we have received from your friendly and unlooked 
for charity, they yet form but the smaller por- 
tion of the ground of our gratitude and pleasure. 
We have learned by your treatment of us in 
these days of our mental and physical affliction, 
that you cherished for us a kindly and humane 
feeling, of which we had no knowledge. You did 
not hesitate to come forward to our relief amid 
the threatened destruction of your own lives and 
property. You obeyed the noblest dictates of the 
human heart, and by your generous moral courage 
you rolled back the tide of violence that had well 
nigh swept us away. 

*‘This ever memorable and magnanimous ex- 
hibition of heroism has had the effect to enlarge 
in our bosoms the sentiment of undying regard 
and esteem for you and yours. In time of war 
or peace, in prosperity or in adversity, you and 
our great State and ovr beloved country may 
count us among your faithful friends, and the 
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proffer of our lebours and our lives shall be our 
pleasure and our pride. 

“Tf, in your temporary labours of Christian 
philanthropy, you have been induced to look 
forward to our future destiny in this our native 
land, and to ask what is the best thing we can 
do for the coloured people? This is our answer. 
Protect us in our endeavours to obtain an honest 
living; suffer no one to hinder us in any depart- 
ment of well-directed industry; give us a fair and 
open field, and let us work out our own destiny; 
and we ask no more. 

** We cannot conclude without expressing our 
gratification at the manner in which the arduous 
and perplexing duties of your office have been 
conducted; we shall never forget the Christian 
and gentlemanly bearing of your esteemed Secre- 
tary, Mr. Vincent Colyer, who on all occasions 
impressed even the humblest with the belief that 
he knew and felt that he was dealing with a 
crushed and heart-broken people. 

We also acknowledge the uniform kindness 
and courtesy that has characterized the conduct 
of all the gentlemen in the office in the discharge 
of their duties. 

** We desire likewise to acknowledge the valu- 
able services contributed by the gentlemen of the 
legal profession, who have daily been in attend- 
ance at the office to make out the claims of the 
sufferers, free of charge. In the name of the 
people we return thanks to all. 

‘In conclusion, permit us to assure you that 
we will never cease to pray to God for your pro- 
sperity, and that of every donor to the Relief 
Fund. Also for the permanent peace of our 
country, based upon liberty, and the enjoyment 
of man’s inalienable rights, for the preservation 
of the American Union, and for the reign of 
that righteousness in the hearts of the people 
that saves from reproach and exalteth the nation. 

** (Signed) 
“ Rev. H. H. Garnet, Mr. J. Peterson, 


» C.B. Ray, » C. L. Reason, 

» C. Leonard, »» P.S. Porter, 

» J. Cary, » 5S. N. Gear, 

» H.M. Wilson, ,, H. Montgomery. 
» S. Talbut, » J. L. Hudson, 

» RR. Wilson, 5, A. F. Potter, 


» 1. Colman, » T.8. W. Titus, 
» J.T. Raymond, ,, W.C. H. Curtis, 
and many others.” 


The reply is equal to the occasion. We 
can give only extracts. 


*¢ Some of us have been told, that if we stood 
forth in your behalf our stores and our houses 
would be burned, and our lives taken. If this 
must be the penalty, let it come. With God’s 
help we will build other stores and make new 
homes; and if life must be yielded, and we die 
for a principle of justice and truth, them shall 
our death be more glorious than our life. 

** We hope that the coloured people in time to 
come, from the experience of the past few weeks, 
will trust the white man as their friend. Their 
condition and their future is a problem to us of 
momentous importance. It engages our thoughts, 
I am well convinced, far more than it possibly 
can your own: it is the great question of the 
age. Go where we may, the black man does not 
escape us. When we sit at our tables surrounded 
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by our families, although you are not personally | @ He An ti» S laber » Re por ter.. 


present in bodily shape, still you are there; when 
we retire to our chambers, you follow us; and 
even in the sanctuary of the most high God the 
question will come without bidding to every 
heart, What shall be done with thenegro? Hu- 


man wisdom is utterly unable to solve the pro- | 


position: God in his providence alone can do it. 
For myself, I had hoped that your race would 
have been gradually emancipated, first being 
prepared for the enjoyment of liberty and the 
discharge of the duties and obligations aitendant 
thereon; but God, who controls all events ac- 
cording as He sees fit in his own infinite wisdom, 
seems to our present view to order otherwise, 
and it is our duty to accept his will as right. 
**Twice in the world’s history He signally 
interposed in behalf of the enslaved. Once in 
generations long gone by with the years before 
the flood, when his people Israel were under the 
yoke of the Egyptians, He brought them forth 
with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm : 


He told that haughty nation these words, ‘ Let | 


my people go free.’ ‘This they refused, until 
finally there was no home among the Egyptians 
in which, on that eventful night, there were not 
cries and lamentations over the dead body of the 
first-born son. 

“‘Three years ago we little thought that we 
should, for a like cause, learn over again the same 
lesson. ‘There is hardly a family circle at the 
North—and almost certainly there is not one at 
the South—where the mother does not mourn 
over her dead boy, or where the wife has not 
been made a widow; and all this has come to us 
because your people dwelt among us—the inno- 
cent cause of untold woes. We know full well 
that you and yours are not responsible for these 
calamities. It seems to me, that, disguise it as 
we may, Slavery in these United States is doomed. 
lt may not end this year nor the next, but end 
it will, and that speedily. A voice rings through 
the air clearer and louder than the loudest 
thunders—** Let the oppressed go free.” 

We leave the subject here, believing that 
if such facts as this brief article discloses can 
be sufficiently circulated, they will tend to 
remove from the minds of many the unfa- 
vourable impressions they may have de- 
rived, from false reports, of the condition of 
the free coloured people in the North, and 
of the real feeling with which they are re- 


garded by the better class of the community, 


Rebielv. 
Annnal Report of the Edinburgh Ladies’ 
Emancipation Society. 
We always receive this Report with satis- 
fuction. It is never otherwise than ably 
written, and covers the whole anti-slavery 
field. The present document is especially 


interesting, and presents in a compendious | 


form, highly convenient for ordinary readers, 
a wo wa summary of the leading events 
which have marked the progress of the anti- 
slavery struggle in the United States duri 
the last year. We commend it, with muc 
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THE REV. H. WARD BEECHER. 


By the time these lines meet the public 
eye, the Rev. H. W. Beecher will be many 
miles on his way homeward. During his 
brief sojourn in our country, he had oppor- 
tunities of testing British opinion on the 
great question which has plunged the two 
sections of the American Union into civil 
war, and he will return, convinced that. 
the nation is sound to the very core in its. 
hatred of Slavery. He will have learnt 
much he needed to know, and will be able 
to give his fellow-citizens the benefit of his 
personal experience amongst us. At Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, the par- 


' tisans of the slaveholders’ great rebellion 





mustered in their fullest strength, but 
although they had days to prepare for an 
opposition, they could not succeed in pre- 
venting him from obtaining a hearing, nor 
in diverting to their own side the senti- 
ments of the multitude. In Edinburgh 
and in London the same party also at- 
tempted its worst, and failed ignominiously. 
It was not the question to the people at 
large, whether Mr. Beecher had, at any 
time, spoken unkind words of us; whether 
he had on some occasions been inconsistent 
with himself ; but simply, whether he could 
make out a case in favour of the party of 
freedom ; whether he could prove the South 
to have made war for Slavery, and the 
North to have made war for free institu- 
tions. That he should succeed might have 
been expected. He is too old a soldier to 
rush unarmed into the fray, and he proved 
himself to be armed at all points. To 
judge of his prowess, his public addresses 
in this country must be read as a whole. 
It will then be found that he has not left a 
single point untouched, and that he has not 
touched upon a point which he has not eluci- 
dated with marvellous power, if not always 
with corresponding success. He has thrown 
much additional light upon the American 
question, and upon the relations of the two 
peoples, and has rendered essential service 
thereby to the anti-slavery cause, and to 
the cause of international peace. This is 
something to have achieved, and he may 


‘return home, satisfied with his work. 


One point Mr. Beecher made especially 
clear. He shewed that the abolition of 
Slavery was in nowise the primary object 
of the war, but that it must be its infal- 
lible result. He demonstrated how, step 
by step, the aggressive spirit of Slavery 


pleasure, to the friends of the cause, as an} had encroached upon the national life, 
| until it became a question whether Slavery 
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should be permitted to crush it out, or 
whether it should itself be crushed by the 
nation. He demonstrated, that when once 
the Southern leaders had resolved upon 
war, they rushed headlong upon seif-de- 
struction, and that thenceforward compro- 
mise became impossible. Armed with docu- 
mentary evidence, he exhibited the gradual 
growth of public sentiment against Slavery, 
and the rapid advance towards unanimity 
in this direction, which the churches and 
the religious associations of the North have 
made since this dreadful war commenced. 
He left no doubt on the minds of his hearers, 
that the war will continue until one or 
the other party succumbs. Frightful con- 
clusion! Awful alternative! 

Mr. Beecher belongs to the political anti- 


slavery party of the North ; the party which. 


believed in the power of the ballot-box to 
overthrow Slavery ; the party which sought 
its overthrow by peaceful, constitutional 
means ; the party which inscribed the words 
‘*Free Soil: no more Slave territory” on 
its banners; which nearly returned Fre- 
mont in 1856, and which actually did re- 
turn Lincoln in 1860. Although an un- 
compromising abolitionist, he did not sympa- 
thize with the abolitionists, pur's et simples, 
under the leadership of William Lloyd 
Garrison, whose device was ‘‘No Union 
with Slaveholders ;” who denounced the 
Constitution a3 “ a compact with hell,” and 
those who voted under it as renegades to 
abolitionist principles, notwithstanding that 
men like Charles Sumner were soldiers in 
the same phalanx. We do not think, either, 
that Mr. Beecher ever professed non-resist- 
ant views, so that advocating war for self- 
defence as lawful, and regarding the slave- 
holders’ war as waged against the integrity 
of the Union—that is, against the nation 
as a whole—he is less open to the charge of 
inconsistency than are those who, once 
avowed non-resistants and dis-unionists, are 
now the loudest advocates for war for the 
Union and for abolition. Mr. Beecher 
must be judged by his own antecedents, 
which, we think, will be found in harmony 
with his utterances amongst us. 

On one point we do not consider Mr. 
Beecher successfully vindicated the North. 
Referring to its long toleration of Slavery, 
he upheld it as an illustration of its for- 
bearance, and claimed consideration for it 
as a virtue. Now the criminal collusion 
of the North with the slaveholders, noto- 
riously constituted the strength of the 
latter, and many of the contumelious 
epithets Mr. Beecher uses, in speaking of 
Northern political parties, express the 
scorn and derision in which they were held 
by their anti-slavery opponents. Not all 
the eloquence of which Mr. Beecher is 
master would ever persuade us that the 
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connivance of the North with the slave- 
holders’ party, while the Union was intact, 
was not a crime instead of a virtue, nor 
that what he calls ‘‘forbearance,” was 
not as guilty a silence as that mainthined 
by the Northern churches, which he has so 
often and so splendidly denounced. In 
this respect, he was one in sentiment and 
in action with Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
and the magnates cf that school; where- 
fore to commend the North for what he 
formerly condemned in it as a delinquency, 
is to encourage it to a dereliction of duty, 
should the question of compromise come 
up as a means of adjusting present diffe- 
rences. If forbearance, that is, collusion 
with Slavery, was a virtue before the war 
broke out, it could not be a crime if its 
exercise were demanded as a means of 
stopping the war. Forbearance in this 
sense is all that the slaveholders have ever 
required ; but like the ravenous leech, they 
were never satisfied. The last act of for- 
bearance they demanded at the hands of 
the North was, that it should give them 
constitutional guarantees for Slavery, and 
legislate Slavery into the Territories. Had 
the North ‘‘ forborne” to this extent, there 
would have been no war ; ergo, the North— 
according to Mr. Beecher’s theory—has 
brought on the war in consequence of its 
want of forbearance. Quite certain are 
we that the eloquent, fearless champion of 
negro freedom did not mean to convey this 
impression; but it is, nevertheless, the 
logical sequence of his attempted justifi- 
cation of the past short-comings of the 
North. 

We believe that Mr. Beecher’s visit, and 
public utterances amongst us, will be pro- 
ductive of much ultimate good. He has 
impressed the public with the conviction 
of his thorough earnestness and single- 
mindedness ; and even when we differ from 
him—as we do on certain points involving 
our peace principles—we feel that the man 
who has one son exposing his life, and 
another about to do the same, to sustain 
a cause so dear to his heart, has a right to 
claim credit for sincerity, and that we may 
not stand between nim and the heavy sorrow 
which may any day overtake him. May 
such sorrow be averted from his household, 
and may God speed him back to loving 
hearts and welcoming friends, with revewed 
strength and energy to pursue his labours ! 





THE LATE RIOTS IN ST. VINCENT’S. 


We have fallen under the displeasure of 
the Editor of the St. Vincent Witness. Our 
comments upon the misdirection of justice, 
in the case of the late riots in St. Vin- 
cent’s, are not to that gentleman’s taste. 
His first complaint is, that he could not pro- 
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cure a copy of the Reporter ; and his first 
accusation, that we had taken care to send 
it only “ to a few persons of a certain class.” 
Well, we never get a copy of the St. Vincent 
Witness. Some kind friend has sent us 
the three copies of that journal, which con- 
tain abuse of us, and perhaps for that rea- 
son; but until these came to hand we were 
wholly unconscious of its existence. We do 
not propose to imitate the example the 
Editor has set, of abusing and reviling, 
or of misrepresenting motives, Indeed, 
we sincerely wish he had turned his columns 
to more profitable account, than cramming 
them full of bilious denunciations of the 
Anti-Slavery Committee, for merely doing 
their legitimate work. ‘This is not the way 
to convince us we are in error, nor that the 
author of such very fierce diatribes is right. 
The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society has certain specific duties to perform. 
One of these is, to protect the interests of the 
coloured classes in our colonies; and this, 
for the simple reason, that they cannot pro- 
tect themselves. The Editor of the St. Vin- 
cent Witness admits that there had been a 
growing dissatisfaction among the labourers, 
antecedent to the riots, in consequence of 
the abandonment of several estates, and a 
desire to reduce the expenses on others ; and 
further, that the labourers at Mount Ben- 
tinck had grievances to complain of; but al- 
leges that the conversation reported to have 
taken place is a pure fiction. Thus we have 
one man’s word against that of another. 
The conversation is no material point, under 
any circumstances, for it does not touch the 
admitted grievances. As to the people tak- 
ing the law into their own reve if they 
did so, even to protect themselves against 
an injudicious, if not an illegal proceeding 
on the part of the police authorities, they 
were unquestionably to blame; but our as- 
sertion is, that at no time did the riot assume 
an aspect sufficiently serious to justify the 
proclamation of martial law, and the inflic- 
tion of the punishment that ensued. Irre- 
sponsibility and martial law go hand in 
hand; and some feeling akin to conscious- 
ness of an abuse of authority probably led to 
the passing of the Bill of Indemnity, which 
at once covered a multitude of official sins. 
On the facts of the case, the Governor- 
General has been requested by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to report. Our in- 
formant pledged himself to the accuracy of 
his statement, and, in case of need, we can 
make his name known; not, however, to 
gratify the malignity of his opponents. The 
statement is his, not our’s. if it is incor- 
rect, he must suffer the penalty. We could 
not do less than make the facts known to 
the Colonial Office, and the Secretary of 
State has our thanks for the promptitude 
with which he acted in the matter. It 
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would be a relief to us to learn that the acts 
alleged had not been perpetrated. 

he Editor of the St. Vincent Witness, 
and he of the Barbados Agricultural Re- 
porter, coincide in the view, that instead of 
devoting any attention to such complaints 
as these, we ought to rouse the country to 
obtain some alteration in the sugar duties, 
with a view to operate against the Cuban 
slave-importers. We refer both, to the re- 
cord of our exertions in this direction, when 
the Earl of Derby and his party were in 
office, and they will see that any such move- 
ment was discountenanced in most resolute 
terms, by the very political magnates who, 
when in opposition, advocated the measure 
on other grounds than our’s, but with not 
less pertinacity. We have never modified 
our views of the unjust character of the 
Sugar Act of 1846, for we believe it not 
only inflicted serious injury upon our own 
West-India Colonies, but that 1t operated as 
a direct inducement to the Cuban planters, 
to import fresh negroes, and is now the 
chief stimulant to the slave-trade. 

We can only add, that if the Editors of 
West-India newspapers would record cases 
of oppression and injustice, and address 
themselves to the work of reforming the 
abuses of administration which are notorious 
throughout the colonies, they would be far 
better and more profitably employed than 
in abusing us for doing what, after all, is 
their own duty. 


THE COOLIES IN JAMAICA. 


Tue Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society have been pretty 
roundly abused for objecting to certain 
abuses of the Coolie Immigration System. 
When a large, influential deputation waited 
upon the Duke of Newcastle, in July 1859, 
and set forth the “Twenty reasons against 
Immigration ”—become historical — which 
the West-India Committee and their allies in 
the colonies endeavoured to shew were fal- 
lacies, but failed in doing, the Duke said, 
that if it could be proved to him that there 
was actual neglect of these people, it would 
be a reason for Government interference. 
One point endeavoured to be made aguinst 
the Society was, that the mortality was not 
excessive. The Society maintained that it 
was; even murderous: and having obtained 
certain returns, it proved its case. The Im- 
migration Bill, which the Committee did 
not succeed in causing the Government to 
veto, but only to return for amendment, the 
Committee denounced as oppressive, a3 much 
by what it did not do, as by what it did. 
We have watched the working of that Bill 
—sanctioned in such sublime ignorance by 
Sir Bulwer Lytton—and have no reason, 
unhappily, to modify our views condemna- 
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tory of it. It left the Coolies practically 
uncared for. It made no provision for se- 
curing them against the negligence of In- 
spectors of Immigrants, for it decreed no 
penalty for negligence; and so things have 
gone on. Coolies—in small numbers it is 
true—have been imported, paid for out of 
the public purse, toa great extent, neglected, 
and left to starve and die, or to come as 
paupers upon the common poor-fund of the 
colony. The facts appear to have now be- 
come too notorious to be concealed, and we 
may therefore hope that the case of these 
poor victims of cupidity will soon be re- 
dressed. We call attention to the subjoined 
communication to the Editor of the Jamaica 
County Union, published at Montego Bay, 
and to the tlk of the Editor upon it, 
leaving both to speak for themselves, and to 
justify our own action. 
JUSTICE TO THE COOLIES. 


** Montego Bay, August 2, 1863. 

“*Sir,—Your advocacy of the cause of the 
Coolies induces me to place certain facts before 
you for public exposition, in the hope that the 
sad evils in connection with these unfortunate 
creatures may find some remedial reform at the 
hands of the Executive. 

**]T have just returned from Lucea, and while 
there the following facts were spoken of in my 
presence by one whose authority cannot be 
doubted. On an estate in the vicinity of the 
leeward part of Lucea several of the Coolies are 
in a most deplorable condition. The medical 
attendant has written such reports in the books, 
that had the immigration agent performed his 
duty in visiting the estate in question, some in- 
quiries of a serious nature must, ere this, have 
resulted. 

** The doctor, on a recent occasion, calling to 
see one of his Coolie patients, noticed a white 
appearance about one of the men’s knees, which 
proved upon examination to be the bone pro- 
truding through the flesh, which latter had be- 
come wasted away from the absence of proper 
treatment and nourishment to the patient. 

‘‘The doctor ordered nourishment, wine, &c., 
for the Coolies who were sick and required it. 
On a subsequent visit, on inquiry and examina- 
tion, he found that low wines was the liquor 
furnished for the ailing patient. Others matters 
were spoken of, but I think I have named quite 
sufficient to disgust the sincere philanthropist, 
and to direct attention from the proper autho- 
rities. **Your’s &c., 

‘*GrorGE Lyons.” 
EDITORIAL. 


‘‘To our remarks in reference to the Coolies, 
in a Jate number, it is necessary to add further 
animadversions. Not only are these poor people 
sadly treated in St. James’, but accounts have 
reached us, from which we find, that in Hanover 
their case is as bad as in this locality. A gentle- 
man of veracity assures us, that in driving into 
Lucea this last week, adjacent to the town he 
met several of these wretched cr: atures in a con- 
dition so deplorable as to excite his warmest 
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compassion. They were literally dying day by 
day, their attenuated forms attesting the inani- 
tion and despair of which they were the destined 
victims. Is this what they were imported for? 
Is the Immigration Act a mere decoy to fill the 
pocket of the agent in Calcutta, and to give local 
patronage to a few partisans of Government 
here? While one may travel from the extreme 
ends of the county of Cornwall, and with difficuity 
find a couple of our own population lying in the 
hedges, or by the road-side, or in the piazzas of 
the stores of the towns, we cannot walk from 
our office to the Court House without meeting 
some half dozen of these deluded—these slow!y- 
murdered people. 

‘* Now we unhesitatirgly assert that this state 
of things is cruel, and a disgrace to the colony. 
We place it more to the neglect of the agents 
than to any material desire on the part of the 
planters to treat these people harshly. Great 
fault is to be found in the Coolies themselves; 
more—a thousand times more—in the laziness 
and apathy of the agents. If these officials did 
their duty—if they travelled about and paid regular 
visits to estates under contract with Coolies—the 
awful amount of death and suffering forced upon 
the public eye could not enure. But these gentle- 
men care nothing for their people. ‘ Jamaica all 
over’—the arrival of a Coolie vessel giving them 
so much per capita and excellent living on board 
—they are at such times marvellously vigilant. 
Yet the Coolies once distributed, (the aroma of 
the captain’s arrack and currie evaporated,) there 
is no after care, no zeal that the system of immi- 
gration shall be successful; no heed of the un- 
happy humanity that is scattered here and there 
to become a prey to inattention, to unenforced 
contracts, to natural idleness on the one part, 
and to dissatisfaction and a desire to get rid of 
them on the other. It must be so as regards too 
many of these people. Parcelled off in lots, it 
would be rare indeed if an estate got all good 
labourers. There must be a few sick and idle in 
each division. And it is just these that form the 
miserable objects that meet our gaze, that stamp 
immigration with its hideous features, its mon- 
strous cruelty. If, however, the agents were 
actively employed, such a thing as a begging 
Coolie could not, of possibility, exist. None can 
have expired contracts at this date. They must 
have been indentured somewhere. The contracts 
must be in existence; the law must be powerful 
enough to be enforced. It is fallacy —* bosh’— 
to state it is otherwise. And when a statement 
such as that we make finds its way before the 
Government, it is the duty of the Government 
to inquire whether we state truth or not— 
whether those the Government employ are faith- 
ful to their hiring, or idle, lazy drones of the 
Jamaica hive. 

‘*We wonder, until we make it known, 
whether the agent of this quarter understands 
how matters are going on in Hanover? Does 
he know, that on an estate there the doctor 
makes entry after entry ordering nourishment, 
which is unattended to? Does he know that 
there is a poor wretch whose bone is actually 
bare—protruded from his limb—living upon a 
little rice water, when he ought to be fed with 
hospital diet, and ought to have a hospital atten- 
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dant to dress his all but putrid sores? Is he 
aware, that when spirits are prescribed for a 
wretched anatomy who is a mere bag of dry 
bones, the estate in its mercy gives the dying 
wretch low wines ? 

We doubt if this officer does know, or cares to 
know, about these paltry—paltry to him—facts. 
But they exist, nevertheless, and if His Excel- 
lency the Lieutenant-Governor have a spark of 
humanity in his composition, he will inquire 
when, and how long since, the agent has visited 
Hanover, and the estate on which these nuisances 
to Christianity and humane feeling are rampant. 
Our assertions are based upon a letter in this 
day’s issue, signed by a gentleman who holds 
Her Majesty’s Commission of the Peace for 
Trelawny ; and unless Jamaica is to be a second 
Sodom, such wickedness as is the concomitant of 
Coolie immigration should be cast out from our 
midst. 


os 


PROPOSED RECOGNITION OF THE 
SOUTH. 
Tue following is the continuation of the cor- 
respondence between the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and the Honorary Secretaries of the Manches- 
ter Southern Club. 


** Manchester Southern Club, 
** September 30, 1863. 
“LL. A. CHamErovzow, Esq. 
London. 

*“ Dear Sir,—We have your favour of the 
26th inst. It is true we had missed the papers 
of the 2lst, as we were both in Liverpool to see 
the Rams, but we have since ordered copies; 
there was no lack of talk about them, however, 
as your correspondence seems to have inspired 
your friends here. We still think our proposition 
was a reasonable one: it was certainly made in 
good faith. Our published documents amply ex- 
plain both the principles of this Society and our 
plans of action; but to satisfy you individually 
that we are not such fools as to accept an hono- 
rary appointment to a Society whose objects we 
are not prepared to explain and to justify, we 
beg to give a brief reply to the three questions 
you put to us. 

‘* First, you ask, What are those rights of the 
South which the Manchester Southeru Club 
considers just ? 

** Second, What means and agencies does the 
Club propose shall be employed to terminate the 
war? and, 

«Third, By what means does the Club propose 
to secure the gradual abolition of Slavery ? 

“We reply, That the Manchester Southern { 
Club maintains the just rights of the South to be | 
the sovereignty, freedom, and independence of the 
States, as expressed in the Articles of Confede- 
ration in 1777, and the Treaty with Great Bri- 
tain in 1783, and the State Ordinances of 1787, 
adopted before the ratification of the Constitution. 
By her State Ordinance of May 23, 1788, South 
Carolina reserved her rights of sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence; and Virginia, June 26, 
1788, passed a State ordinance, in like manner 
Teserving to the State the power to resume all 
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4 
powers granted under the Constitution whenever 
they might become perverted. We quote these as 
examples that the South had reserved rights 
which it could resume, and which were guaran- 
teed in Art. 10 of the Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

‘The Manchester Southern Club holds that 
the South is the best and the only judge how far 
such powers have been perverted, and that it has 
acted strictly on its own rights in leaving the 
Union, and that the North has waged against it 
not only an unconstitutional, but an unjust war, 
and that whosoever aids and abets the North in 
its attempts to coerce the South, and to deny to. 
it the right of electing its own officers, is a cri- 
minal partaker in its flagrant outrage of State 


rights. Nor is the Club alone in its opinion on: 


this matter: its Executive quote the Hon. Wil- 
liam Rawle, District Attorney under President 
Washington, who said, that it depended on the 
will of a State whether it remained a member of 
the Union: indeed they might quote almost all 
the eminent men who Were connected with the 
foundation of the Union. 

The Manchester Southern Club hold the Union 
to be a compact, which, violated on the one side, 
is abrogated on the other. They therefore up- 
hold the cause of the South in its present strug- 
gle for independence, beJieving that they can jus- 
tify the course they have taken, as well from 
American history, as the interests that Great 
Britain has in the issue. 

** The means and agencies which the Southern 
Club proposes to employ to terminate the war 
are all of a moral nature, such as the diffusion 
of correct information on the American question 
by pamphlets, lectures, and discussions, and the 
preparation of the public mind to demand from 
our Government a Recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy as an independent Republic, ‘ de 
jure’ as it is ‘de facto;’ and, so far as this dis- 
trict is concerned, you might be surprised at the 
immense success that has attended their labours, 
for already they are in a position to prove to 
Earl Russell that a vast majority of the people- 
of all classes are decidedly in favour of Southern 
independence, and have no sympathy whatever 
with the warfare of the North. The Southern 
Club has nothing to conceal, and will proceed in 
its course of action in a lawful, honest, and up- 
right manner, leaving the growth of public opinion 
to support it in its exertions to do justice to the 
South and terminate the war. 

‘The Club advocates the gradual abolition of 
Slavery as the only consistent and safe method 
of securing freedom to the negro. The Executive 
are prepared to go as far as one nation can in the 


| domestic affairs of another, to advise the rulers 


of the Southern confederacy to conform to the 
wishes of the British people, and gradually 
abolish Slavery in their dominions: not abruptly, 
or without due consideration, but by a system 
such as has prevailed in the West Indies; not, 
however, to degenerate into ‘squatting’ and 
idleness, such as have cursed emancipation in the 
British colonies. Were the Executive of the 
Manchester Southern Club to choose, they would 
liquidate the Planters’ claims by equivalent 
grants of land, and so create a land interest 
which would lay the foundation of peace and 
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prosperity; and they cannot but believe that a 
wise and temperate policy on the part of Europe, 
and especially of England, will bring about an 
early settlement of this long vexed question. 
With a firm and temperate Government in the 
South, the negro will be placed in a sure way to 
independence, as it will be the interest of the 
white race not to oppress or irritate the Black 
race, but rather s¢ek to turn them into good and 
useful citizens. 

‘The resources of the South are so abundant, 
that the independence which it claims would 
bring with it an influx of European emigration, 
which, heretofore, has exclusively flowed in a 
North and Westerly direction ; and the Executive 
of the Manchester Southern Club have reason 
to know that the rulers of the South are neither 
ignorant of the wish of Europe on the question 
of Slavery, nor of the identity of interest between 
it and European commerce. The staples of the 
South are essential to the well-being of Europe, 
and no greater calamity could befal its trade, 
commerce, civilization, religion, arts, science, 
and general progress, than its succumbing to the 
aggrandizing spirit of the North. Nor would 
such a calamity fall less heavily on the Negro 
himself, who, bereft of a home, employment, 
friends, and a paternal oversight, would shrink 
and fall backwards as the race has e!sewhere 
done, when left suddenly to care for itself. The 
libels which Northern advocates have heaped on 
the character of Southern planters have been 
concocted for political purposes, and not to pro- 
mote the interests of the negro. The Executive 
consider that the awful sacrifice of human life, 
amounting to some 800,000 men, the leavin 
300,000 widows, and making more than 1,000,000 
childrea orphans, besides entailing a burden on 
the people which must hereafter seriously afflict 
the commerce, if not endanger the peace of the 
world, are enough to justify them in wishing to 
terminate such an inhuman war. And they can- 
not regard with complacency the efforts of so- 
called Christian ministers and philanthropists— 
happily our own clergy are exempt from the 
charge—who hound on the unfortunate war 
spirit of the North, to the contemplated extermi- 
nation of six million white men, women, and 
children. Already has it produced a war spirit 
which may yet imperil the peace of our own 
country, if not of all Europe; whilst in the North 
it has robbed the people of that cherished free- 
dom which formerly was the brightest jewel of 
American Institutions. The right of Habeas 
Corpus has been suspended, the Conscription has 
been enforced, the press has been stifled, and the 
last hopes of the people are being swept away. 
This has all come from the morbid encourage- 
ment given to the war by the so-called friends of 
the North; and the Executive of the ‘ Manchester 
Southern Club,’ believe, that in seeking a ter- 
mination of the war, and the independence of 
the South, they will prove themselves in the end, 
to be the best and truest friends of peace, of 
liberty, and of progress. 

‘¢ We trust you will have the candour to own 
that our convictions justify the course we have 
taken, as they will explain to you the reason 
why so many esteemed and respected ‘ Anti- 
Slavery men’ have seen it prudent to support 
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us by their countenance and their subscriptions 
—which we should be the last in the world to 
solicit under false pretences. 

“In closing our reply, we have only to re- 
mind you that our publications were promptly 
handed to you, but that the simple copy of your 
last Annual Report, which you promised us has 
not yet been transmitted to us. 

** We remain, dear Srr, 
** Your most obedient, 
‘* M. Cuapwick, \ Hon. Sees.” 
“T, Matan Warker,} “7 2” 968. 


‘¢ 27 New Broad Street, E.C. 
** London, 6th October 1863. 
** Messieurs CHADWICK and WALKER, 
‘* Hon. Secretaries of the Manchester 
Southern Club. 

*‘ GENTLEMEN,—In acknowledging receipt of 
your's of the 30th ultimo, I ask permission to 
confine myself strictly to an elucidation of the 
points which constitute the basis of the present 
correspondence. It must be obvious that a mere 
controversy on the validity of the evidence by 
which the slaveholders and their friends attempt 
to justify rebellion and civil war, would lead us 
very far away from any useful result. More- 
over, it would not accomplish the object which, 
as the exponent of the wishes of the anti-Slavery 
party in this country, I have in view, namely, to 
test the practical value of your movement. 

** You inform me that the Manchester Southern 
Club considers the just rights of the South to be 
“the sovereignty, freedom, and independence of 
the States,” as set forth in certain ordinances, 
and reserved to them therein. I note the posi- 
tion you assume, but may observe that the 
doctrine of States’ rights, that is, of the national 
sovereignty of each individual State, so far from 
being affirmed, has been repeatedly and con- 
clusively repudiated as revolutionary, by the 
most eminent American statesmen, all of whom 
have nevertheless maintained, in its integrity, the 
municipal sovereignty of every State. Against the 
Honourable W. Rawle I may quote the Ho- 
nourable A. H. Stephens, the actual Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, who, in the 
speech he made in the Georgia State Convention, 
January 1861, for the purpose of determining 
whether Georgia should secede, challenged the 
Convention to point out what right of the South 
the North had assailed, or any one overt act on 
which to rest the plea of a justification of seces« 
sion and war. 

‘‘The means and agencies which the Man- 
chester Southern Club proposes to employ to 
terminate the war, resolve themselves into an 
agitation to obtain from the British Government 
a recognition of the independence of the Southern 
Confederacy. I must trouble you to demonstrate 
how recognition is to stop the war? As you 
affirm that it willdo so, youare bound to go further 
than mere assertion. 

‘‘With regard to Slavery, I understand you 
do not intend to require that the leaders of the 
Southern Confederacy shall undertake to abolish 
it, even gradually, as a condition of recognition. 
You merely propose ‘to advise them to conform to 
the wishes of the British people’ in this par- 
ticular. In other words, you intend, irrespec- 
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tive entirely of the question of Slavery, which 
underlies the present struggle, to make strenuous 
efforts to procure for the Southern Confederacy 
a recognition of its independence, but which, once 
obtained, it can, and probably will, assert against 
any interference with its ‘domestic institutions.’ 
As secession and war were resolved upon for the 
avowed sole object of extending and consolidating 
Slavery, and as the Confederate Constitution — 
section IX, clause 1V—expressly prohibits the 
passing of any law impairing or denying the 
right of property in negro slaves, 1 submit you 
ought, First, to satisfy the public that the leaders 
of the Southern Confederacy will entertain a 
proposition for the abolition of Slavery; and, 
Secondly, to point out in what way—as each 
State claims to be sovereign and independent— 
the abolition of Slavery in any or in all of them, 
is ever to be brought about. 

“‘] purposely refrain from replying to those 
parts of your letter which are merely assertions 
of opinion, and await your answer to my present 
communication. 

“TIT am, Gentlemen, 
** Your’s very obediently 
“ L. A. CHAMEROVZOW.”’ 


‘* Manchester Southern Club, 
* October 16, 1863. 
*L. A. Coamerovzow, Esq., 
** London. 


* Dear Str,—We duly received your letter 
of the 7th inst., and carefully perused its con- 
tents, and with all deference may say that we 
do not think you have disproved any of the state- 
ments or facts which we adduced. As these 
facts are based on American political history, 
and not on opinions, we can afford to let them 
speak for themselves, as being the most truthful 
evidences on the subject of State rights. As 
you have avoided discussion on the question of 
State rights, it is necessary to compel you to ad- 
here to this element of the American question, 
as it is one of the main questions at issue be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States. This 
question is as old as the constitution itself, and 
caused those remarkable discussions, quarrels, 
and threatened dissolutions of the Union, which 
characterized the convention of 1787, over which 
Washington himself presided. But that there 
may be no doubt on this matter, let us quote the 
facts and dates which support the proposition of 
the Manchester Southern Club—that the rights 
of the South are, freedom, sovereignty, and in- 
dependence. 

** As the Articles of Confederation and Union 
are the strongest evidence that can be cited, we 
refer to that ss document for support. These 
Articles of Confederation were introduced to 
Congress by Benjamin Franklin himself, on the 
12th July 1775, during the revolutionary war, 
and were acted upon Nov. 15th, 1777, whilst the 
Confederates were British Colonies, for their re- 
cognition as States did not take place till some 
years afterwards. But whether spoken of as 
Colonies or States, the Confederation is in its 
nature the same. What then was the wording 
of the Articles of Confederation, and what was 
their meaning? They read thus: 
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¢ Art. 1. The style of this Confederacy 
shall be, ‘* The United States of Ame- 
rica.” 

*¢ Art, 2. Each State retains its sove- 
reignty, freedom, and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right, 
which is not by this Confederation 
expressly delegated to the United States 
in Congress assembled. 

*¢3. The said States hereby severally 
enter into a firm league of friendship. 
with each other for their common de- 
fence, the security of their liberty, and 
their mutual defence, binding them- 
selves to assist each other against all 
force offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, on account of religion, sove- 
reignty, trade, or any pretence what- 
ever.” “ 


‘¢ These Articles plainly express the nature of 
the bond which held the States together; and 
though you say the most eminent statesmen of 
America have repeatedly and conclusively repu- 
diated the sovereignty of each individual State, 
it might have been better had you cited the 
authorities to whom you refer. You must be 
well aware, however, that not a State, North or 
South, has ever disclaimed State sovereignty ; 
and that the most eminent American statesmen. 
have given their evidence in favour of the States 
over the Federal Power. We can afford to let 
history decide between us, as its appeal is open 
to all who seek for truth and justice, and not the 
triumph of party principles. 

‘‘We have shown that the States declared 
themselves sovereign, free, and independent. 
What were they declared in the Treaty of Re- 
cognition, amity and commerce, made by Great 
Britain, Sept. 3rd, 1783? The treaty ran thus: 
* Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty acknowledges 
the said United States, namely, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachussets Bay, Rhode Island, and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and Indepen- 
dent States; that he treats with them as such, 
and for himself, his heirs, and successors, relin- 
quishes all claims to the Government, proprietary 
and territorial rights of the same, and every part 
thereof.’ Such is the text of the definitive treaty 
which this country made with the different States 
which had confederated together as the United 
States. From 1783 to 1787 the States were- 
often on the brink of dissolution; at one time on. 
the adjustment of the State debts contracted for 
the war; at another, by the separation of the 
Americans into two great political national par- 
ties; and at another, from the tendencies of 
a part of the States and people to found an aris- 
tocracy and monarchy, to which Washington, 
Adams, and others, gave their countenance. 

‘+ But we pass on. A new Constitution was pro- 
pounded by Washington, decause Great Britain 
refused to make commercial treaties with the 
Executive of the so-called United States. England 
declared that Congress had no power to make 
treaties; hence a Federal head became a neces- 
sity. So jealous, however, were the States of 
their sovereignty, that twenty-one days were 
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wasted in the discussion, whether a constitution 
was necessary; and so despotic and exclusive was 
the Philadelphian Assembly which passed the 
constitution, that it sat with closed doors, pre- 
vented reporting, or notes or extracts being 
taken. ‘This was the popular Assembly which 
made the constitution on which you rely for re- 
pudiating the rights of State sovereignty. That 
Assembly never repealed the articles of con- 
federation, nor altered the bond of union. Any 
attempt to have done so would have caused im- 
mediate dissolution. As it was, the States were 
with difficuly induced to ratify it, though the 
able pens of Madison, Jay, and Hamilton, were 
employed to attempt to make the Constitution 
popular. New York had only a majority of 
three votes for ratification, Virginia five, and 
Massachusetts nineteen. New York, in consent- 
ing to ratify the Union, demanded a new con- 
vention to make amendments to the Act; Vir- 
ginia proposed alterations, and required a decla- 
ration of rights, and, in the amendments to the 
constitution, carried the tenth article, which 
reads thus: ‘The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively.’ Even before Virginia ratified the 
constitution, her State Legislature was called 
together for deliberation, and passed the follow- 
ing State ordinance 26th June 1788: ‘ We, the 
delegates of the people of Virginia duly elected, 
in pursuance of a recommendation from the 
General Assembly, and now met in convention, 
having fully and freely investigated and dis- 
cussed the proceedings of the Federal convention, 
and being prepared as well as the most mature 
deliberation hath enabled us, po, in their name 
and in behalf of the people of Virginia, declare 
and make known, that the powers granted under 
the constitution, being derived from the people of 
the United States, may be resumed by them, 
whenever the same shall be perverted to 
their injury and oppression, and that every 
power not granted thereby remains with them, 
and at their will; that therefore no right of 
any denomination can be cancelled, abridged, 
restrained, or modified by the Congress, by the 
Senate or House of Representatives acting in 
any capacity, by the President, or any depart- 
ment or officer of the United States, except in 
those instances in which power is given by the 
constitution for those purposes; and that among 
other essential rights the liberty of conscience 
and of the press cannot be cancelled, abridged, 
restrained, or modified by any authority of the 
United States.” Such is the Magna Charta or 
State ordinance of Virginia, the oldest, and, at 
that time, the most important State in the 
Union—the State which had given birth to 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
other fathers of the Republic, and which for 
nearly eighty years has stood forth the unflinch- 
ing advocate of State rights and State sove- 
reignty. Other States followed Virginia in her 
declaration of rights, and all have founded their 
constitutions on that sovereignty. To shew this 
fact, we will cite the authority of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, whose constitutions 
declare: ‘The people of this Commonwealth 
have the sole and exclusive right of governing 
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themselves as a free, sovereign, and independent 
State, and po, and for ever hereafter sHaLL, 
exercise and enjoy every power, jurisdiction, 
and right, which is not, or may net hereafter 
be by them expressly delegated to the United 
States in Congress assembled.’ This is a sample 
of the constitutions of the different States, and 
irrefragably proves that the South is neither a 
rebel nor a disunionist on any other. than on 
constitutional principles. 

‘The New-England States declared their State 
sovereignty, and freedom and independence, and 
intention of dissolving the Union, in 1784, on the 
equalization of the State debts, on the funding of 
the public debt in 1790 and 1791 on the sug- 
gestion to re-elect Washington; in 1796 on the 
Federal and Anti-Federal election of Adams and 
Jefferson as President and Vice-President ; in 1798 
on the nullification propositions of Jefferson and 
Madison; in 1803 on the purchase of Louisiana ; 
in 1814 on the war with Great Britain; in 1819 
on the Missouri Admisson Bill; in 1824 on the 
Tariff disputes; in 1829 they discussed dissolu- 
tion with John Quincy Adams; in 1842 on the 
annexation of Texas; in 1845 on the Mexican 
war; and in 1850 on the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise line of 364°. ‘hese afford abun- 
dant evidence, not only of State sovereignty, 
but of New-England belief in the rights of seces- 
sion, whenever it would have suited their purpose. 
You say the most eminent American Statesmen 
have repudiated State sovereignty. Who are 
they? Who greater than Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Elisworth, Sherman, Law, Hamilton, 
Cox», Henry, Randolph, Lee, Wilson, King, 
Brady, Walworth, Dickenson, Clay, Calhoun, 
Douglas, Rawle, and a host of others? Webster, 
in his celebrated Rhode-Island speech, admitted 
‘that a convention of delegates, duly elected, had 
power to act on the question of the Union, or 
secession from the Union.’ Was not this an 
acknowledgment of State sovereignty? In 1838 
John Quincy Adams said the same thing. On 
the 12th of January 1861, on the discussion of 
the Crittenden Motion, Mr. Seward admitted 
the States to be sovereign States; and on the 
10th of April, in his first foreign despatch, he 
said, ‘The President willingly accepts the doc- 
trine as true, that the Federal Government 
cannot reduce the seceding States by conquest.’ 
We could extend this host of American authori- 
ties, but conclude this part of our subject with 
extracts from Alexander Hamilton, the Fede- 
ralist, Abraham Lincoln, the Republican Pre- 
sident, and Lord Brougham, our own eminent 
Jurisconsult: ‘The fabric of American empire 
ought and must rest on the solid basis of 
the consent of the people. Each State possesses 
in itself full power of government, and can at 
once, in a regular way, take measures for the 
preservation of its rights: it can enter into a 
regular plan of defence with the forces of the 
community at its command; it can immediately 
form connections with its neighbours, or even 
with Foreign Powers, if necessary.’ Such are the 
sentiments of Hamilton, who knew as much, if 
not more, of the letter and spirit of the consti- 
tution than any other man. He does not say, 
with you, that the States had only municipal 
sovereignty, but he makes them absolutely free, 
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sovereign, and independent! Will you charge 
him with revolutionary doctrines? As regards 
President Lincoln, the representative of ‘ the 
black Republican party,’ this man said in Con- 
gress, January 12th, 1848: *That any people, 
anywhere, being inclined and a the power, 
have a right to rise up, and shake off the exist~- 
ing government, and form a new one that suits 
them better. This is a-most valuable, a most 
sacred right,—a right which we hope and believe 
is to liberate the world. Nor is this right con- 
fined to cases in which the whole people of an 
existing Government may choose to exercise it. 
Any portion of such people that can, may revo- 
lutionize, and make their own of so much terri- 
tory as they inhabit. More than this, a majority 
of any portion of such people may put down a 
minority intermingled with or near about them, 
who may oppose their movements. It is a quality 
of revolution not to go by old lines or old laws, 
but to break up both and make new ones.’ Such 
are the expressions of Abraham Lincoln, Chief 
Magistrate of the dis-United States! Have 
thirteen years altered the right of the principles 
of revolution? If not, how can the South be 
rebels, or be acting wrongfully? It is ridiculous 
to say that time changes truth, or that a sove- 
reign State can rebel against itself; and yet such 
contradictions are practically propounded by the 
Northern party in this country, whose ignorant 
subterfuges it is the special province of our So- 
ciety to expose and to condemn. But to our own 
eminent jurist, Lord Brougham, whom no man 
can charge with lack of sympathy for the slave, 
and whose speech at the Social Science Congress 
at Edinburgh does not call the South a rebel, but 
a nation, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done before him. What says Lord Brougham? 
*'There is not, as with us, a Government only 
and its subjects to be regarded, but a number of 
Governments, of States having each a separate 
and substantive, and even independent existence, 
originally thirteen, now six-and-twenty, and 
each having a legislature of its own, with laws 
differing from those of the other States. It is 
plainly impossible to consider the constitution 
which professes to govern the whole Union—this 
federacy of States,—as any thing otherthan a 
treaty, of which the conditions are to be executed 
for them all; and hence there must be certain 
things laid down, certain things conferred, cer- 
tain provisions made, which cannot be altered 
without universal consent, or a consent so general 
as to be deemed equivalent for all practical pur- 
poses to the consent of the whole” With such 
testimony against your position the executive of 
the Manchester Southern Club ‘cannot but hope 
you may find such a solution, as will be quite 
consistent with your anti-slavery priuciples, and 
yet reconcile your mind to the independence of 
the Southern States, whose cause we have 
espoused.’ 

“Your attempt to place the assumed testi- 
mony of the Hon. A. H. Stephens against 
that of the Hon. William Rawle is certainly 
as amusing as it is impotent. There is in the 
first place no similarity between them: the one 
declares the meaning and powers of the constitu- 
tion and the States ; the other simply asks what 
rights have been assailed: such logic is certainly 
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very original. Again, the Hon. A. H. Ste- 
phens justified the rights and conduct of the 
South, by becoming the Vice-President of the 
seceded Confederacy, a fact which a thousand times 
outweighs any of the garbled statements which 
the Northern party have put into his mouth. 
We wish you to produce in extenso the original— 
his reputed speech in Georgia—from which you 
affect to quote, or the one in which he says 
Slavery is the corner-stone of the new Conte- 
deracy. We ask for them as original Southern 
documents, not as reprints of the Union and 
Emancipation Society. When you have done 
this, we will undertake to prove from a Northern 
paper, that the alleged statement of the Hon. 
A.H. Stephens have been highly coloured, if not 
absolutely falsified for party purposes. For the 
present we leave that gentleman in your hands, 
only asking whether is more weighty, an appeal 
to the acts and deeds of a man, or to his words 
and professions. 

‘* With regard to the means and agencies pro- 
posed to terminate the American war, the con- 
stitution of our Society we find to be very simi- 
lar to that you represent, in the means you 
ought to employ to further your object. We 
propose to disseminate correct information so as 
to influence the public mind to use its moral 
right and power to induce the Government to 
_ the South recognition as a new Republic. 

his would bring peace. You are scandalized, 
and oppose our work, therefore you are for war ; 
and thus we have the shocking anomaly of the 
hitherto peaceful Anti-Slavery Society com- 
mitted to the advocacy of one of the most dis- 
graceful wars ever recorded. If you truly re- 
present this Society, may not your subscribers 
take alarm, and declare that this is more than 
they ever bargained for ? 

** You ask us to demonstrate how recognition 
will stop the war. We reply, that recognition 
is the unmistakable evidence of the views held, 
as to the right of the South to have her indepen-~ 
dence, by the country which gives her such re- 
cognition. If we, therefore, should recognise the 
Southern Confederacy, it would prove to the 
American people of the North that we hold their 
attempts to coerce the South to be unjustifiable, 
futile, and hopeless. If England were to give re- 
cognition, France, Belgium, Prussia, Austria, 
Holland, Spain, Italy, and other States would fol- 
low :against such recognition, Northern Statesmen 
and Northern people would be worse than insane 
to attempt to raise their voice. They would 
know that the moral opinion of Europe was 
against them, as most undoubtedly it is. You 
may say that recognition without intervention 
means nothing. This we respectfully deny. We 
do not believe that another tlow would be struck, 
or another gun fired, or that any of the recognis- 
ing Powers would be drawn into war on behalf of 
the North. The South makes no attack: it 
fights in se'f-defence. Let the hand of the 

orthern aggressor be stayed, and there will be 
peace. Let the Powers continue to withhold re- 
cognition, and the war must go on, for the new 
Confederacy has military power enough to defend 
its own, and ensure its independence. What are 
the evidences of the past two years and a half? 
Atthe commencement ofthe present war the South 
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had no military organization, no army, no 
guns, no powder, no ships of war, nor other 
essentials for conducting so great an undertak- 
ing; but the patriotic and self-sacrifice of 
the people have overcome all obstacles, and to- 
day the South has an army almost as numeri- 
cally strong as the North, with ample reserves of 
all the necessaries of war. Whilst the North has 
expended nearly three thousand million dollars 
and sacrificed eight hundred thousand men in 
the struggle, only to be foiled at almost every 
point, and to be beaten back in all its attempts to 
penetrate the centre of the South, the latter 
grows stronger with the struggle, and has not 
only destroyed the commerce of its antagonist, 
but threatened, on different occasions, to carry the 
war into the Northern territory. Another year 
of war, and the conditions may be reversed, and 
it may be the South who will dictate terms to 
the North in her own capitol. Without any 
official connection with the South, but simply 
as an English Society deploring the madness of 
war, we ask simply recognition for the South : she 
asks for no assistance; she has obtained, and can 
obtain, whatever she needs, almost beyond her 
own ample resources, whether we give or with- 
hold recognitiou. 

‘The South and her extensive territory of 
850,000 square miles, about seven and a half 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
four and a half times the area of France, has a 
natural and unconquerable defender in her area 
alone. All the attempts of the North to subdue 
the South, though persisted in for twenty years, 
must culminate in one result—failure—as cer- 
tain as the attempt is made. This is seen by 
every Statesman who has calmly considered the 
struggle, and not become blinded in his zeal for 
the North. If there were wanting other evi- 
dences to shew the weakness of the North to ac- 
complish the task she has undertaken, they may 
be seen in the conscription, and in the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. The decimation of 
the Federal soldiers has rendered the draft neces- 
sary, a proof that the love of the people for a 
continuance of the war has grown cold. And 
with what result is the draft carried on? Let 
New York answer. After beseiging the city 
with 40,000 men, the nett result is a return of 
2114 men, who have to be dragged by force 
through the streets, and shot for desertion, and 
all because they wish for peace, even at the ex- 
pense of losing the South. Who can believe, that 
whilst this is the case, and whilst the army is 
depleted day by day, some 800 men, whilst the 
Federal expenditure is at the rate of some eight 
hundred million dollars per year, and the income 
only one hundred and fifty million, that recog- 
nition would not rather be courted than feared, 
except by those who have grown fat by their 
contracts, and the administration and men who, 
for party purposes, have conducted the struggle? 
War with either England or France because 
of recognition, would be even a greater calamity 
than the war with the South. If the North 
cannot cope with the South, how could it cope 
with the Western Powers and the South com- 
bined. Six months’ war with the three Powers 
would not only sweep her vessels from the 
ecean, but cause that further dissolution of 
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the Republic which the present war has made 
certain. 

** But it is our duty to do what is right with- 
out the fear of consequences. If the South has 
a just right to her independence, and if for two 
and a half years she has discharged all the re- 
quirements of an independent Power, why not 
make her de jure, as she is de fazto, an inde- 
pendent Power? It must come to this at last, 
though the war continue for five times. two and 
a half years more. In the language of Lord 
Brougham, the South has a nationality, and it 
is only the ambition and arrogance of the North 
that would deny it. If we should turn the 
question, and ask you, as a representative of the 
| North, what course you would pursue to stop 
the war, what would be your answer? Mind, 
this war is on all hands admitted to be a dis- 
grace to the age, and can never restore the 
Union. This is admitted by some of their greatest 
statesmen. If you will not support our doctrine 
of recognition, you must support a continuance 
of the war. ‘This is your dilemma. If you are 
for a continuance of the war, then you actually 
countenance the very evils which you affect to 
fear. There is no shirking the fact, that the 
war is a hopeless one, as concerns the object for 
which it was begun, viz. the restoration of the 
Union. If, then, the North persist in the hope- 
less struggle, it is guilty of a serious moral 
crime, and whoever aids and abets it, shares the 
responsibility which attaches thereto. 

As the North has appealed to us for our moral 
Support in a continuance of the war, so if that 
be withheld, it is prima facie evidence that the 
war would close. Secretary Seaward has inti- 
mated, that if the moral support of England was 
not with the North, the war could not be con- 
tinued. We need not say with which of the two 
parties the majority of Englishmen sympathize. 
Never was Earl Russell more deceived as to 
public opinion, and his delusion can only be 
explained by the noise and activity of the 
Northern party, who know that pretension too 
often passes for reality. However, the practices 
of this party will not much longer be tolerated, 
for the people of England, from one end of the 
land to the other, shall be invited to declare 
what really are their opinions of the American 
struggle. As for Lancashire, we already know 
the verdict: those hireling agitators made our 
city and county the arena of their imposture. 
Our people had borne with patience all the evils 
inflicted by this war, through the derangement 
of our staple trade, and in faith of an honourable 
neutrality professed by our Government; but to 
be expected to lick the hands that have done the 
mischief, was more than they could endure: the 
Northern humbugs have been brought to a dead 
lock. 

“With regard to the policy of attempting to 
impose any condition respecting Slavery, we 
feel assured that Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
never make such a stipulation. If it be right 
that the South should have recognition, then 
such right cannot be charged with unjust fpoli- 
tical conditions. The South would not be the 
ouly slaveholding community whom we had 
recognised, and with whom we had treaties of 
amity and commerce. We have treaties binding 
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us to the Slave Powers of Turkey in Europe, and 
the Pashalic of Egypt. We have the same with 
different minor Powers in Africa, with Brazil, 
and the Argentine Confederacy. We have treaties 
with China and Japan, where Slavery exists in 
a primitive form, and whose people are actually 
sold as coolies to our own colonists. They are 
not called slaves, or sold at the block, but they 
are shipped at a certain price, and are sent to 
the colonies for a term of years, which never has 
an end, or, as your own Report so touchingly 
expresses it, ‘numbers are left wandering about, 
uncared for and destitute.’ This system prevails 
both in the West Indies and the Mauritius. We 
might call your attention to the official cor- 
respondence Jaid before Parliament in 1860, 
on the abominable Coolie traffic, for though 
you know it well, your Northern allies hide 
it from their discussions. It would just be 
as reasonable to refuse treaty connection with 
China because of its infanticide and social cruel 
custom of doubling up the feet, as to insist that 
the sudden abolition of Slavery should be an 
absolute condition of ag sec or that we 
should at once urge our Government to break 
off and declare war with those Powers who 
refuse to adopt our high standard of morality in 
their political regulations. There is not an 
Raatichenaps but hates and detests Slavery, but 
to make abolition the test of recognition will not 
weigh for a moment in the minds of our more 
intelligent countrymen. ‘lhe thirteen United 
States were recognised without such a condition, 
and so has every other Slave Power with whom 
we have treaties; and to make an exception 
against the South would be a violation of all 
ean If hereafter the Western States 
reak off from the Union, and ask us for recogni- 
tion, as well might we refuse it, until they had 
repealed their local enactment against free 
negroes. Should we do so if our people wanted 
corn, and the Western States had to supply it ? 
As well might we break off our engagement with 
Spain, and refuse to take the sugar of Cuba 
because it is slave-grown. But we must re- 
member that the interests of the public require 
consideration as much as our individual senti- 
ments and feelings; and were such a policy as 
you propose carried out to the letter, and either 
the price of cotton, or grain, or sugar, became 
enchanced, we would not give one month’s pur- 
chase for the permanency of emancipation. The 
work of emancipation must Le gradual to be 
secure; it is a practical and not a theoretical 
work, and belongs far more to the states- 
man than to the sentimentalist. Unfortunately 
the past bears too strong evidence of this. Even 
in the work with which you are connected, your 
own Report testifies against you as regards the 
activity of the slave-trade. No one could desire 
to see such Jamentapble results follow emancipa- 
tion in the South as have followed in the West 
Indies, necessitating a wholesale Coolie trade to 
supply the planters with Jabour. It must be 
admitted that the South is the best judge of its 
own interests, duties, and demands; and that if 
other nations less susceptible than ourselves 
secure their relationship without entailing im- 
mediate abolition demands upon them, it may 
result that great commercial changes may flow 
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from such political arrangements. It is by com- 
merce and trade that Kngland must maintain 
her present supremacy; and if it be an axiom 
of business that the best and cheapest raw mate- 
rials secure the foundations of success, is it wise, 
is it politic, is it safe to ourselves as a nation, to 
hazard our own position and interests for abstract 
theories which are deemed immediately imprac- 
ticable? The South will have recognition with 
or without us. France is anxious to extend her 
commerce; so is the South. It is not impossible 
that a treaty of amity and commerce, agreed 
upon between France and the South, might not 
only prejudice our future connection with the 
South, but change the European entrepét for 
cotton from Liverpool to Havre, and thus reverse 
the whole continental cotton trade against us. 
Take a glance at the map, and then think what 
delayed recognition might produce, ‘There are 
some men who hold we can live without the 
cotton-trade; there are others who think Indian 
cotton as good as American, and it may be that 
you are of thisclass. Should false national policy 
prevail, and our commerce be left to Utopian 
ideas, we cannot long hope to escape the disasters 
which have overtaken some of the nations of 
history. 

**With regard to your ideas of Slavery un- 
derlying the present struggle, they have no prac- 
tical importance, were they true, which we re- 
spectfully deny, other than as one of the 
causes of discord between North and South, 
and made so by the Northern party. For the 
future the South and Slavery must stand alone, 
and your fears that it will extend rest only on 
imagination, and not on fact. Why not carry on 
the Coolie-trade as the French and ourselves do ? 
If it be right to us, why not to the South of the 
future? Wedeny that the South seceded for 
the sole object of extending and consolidating 
Slavery, and invite you to maintain your asser- 
tion of so scandalous a charge. The facts of 
American history seem to be utterly disregarded, 
but especially the history of the last thirty years. 
As Slavery is a State right, so each State can 
and will abandon Slavery. Slavery is not impe- 
rative in any State; and were Virginia to-morrow 
to decide to liberate all her slaves, there is 
nothing in the Southern, any more than in the 
Northern ‘constitution to prevent her. Your 
quotation of Section 1X. and articles simply ap- 
plies to the constitutional law, and not to the 
municipal law of the States; thus shewing that 
the States in the South retain their sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, and that they are 
frce to abolish Slavery at their will. The future 
influx of European immigration into the North 
will certainly modify and abolish Slavery, as it 
has done in the North; and it is equally certain 
that a direct trade with the South would cause 
direct immigration. May we ask, in conclusion, 
how it is you overlook the fact, that the Southern 
constitution is superior to the Northern one, and 
nearer our English views on Slavery? The 
North permitted the importation openly of slaves, 
for twenty years, and improved its revenue by a 
tax of ten dollars on each; but the South pro- 
hibits it at once, and requirms its Congress to 

ass such Jaws as shall effectually prevent it. 

n looking back on this correspondence, we have 
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only to observe, that your assumption, that we 
tacitly admit that certain Rams are built for the 
Confederate Government, or that we, as a purely 
English Association, have any connection what- 
ever with the leaders of the Confederacy, is 
wholly gratuitous and without foundation: our 
Executive look to the political justice and policy 
involved, and appeal to their countrymen on 
these grounds alone. The only Rams we 
ever went to Liverpool to see, were those 
belonging to the Channel fleet. We also beg 
to apologize for the delay of this communi- 
cation, owing to the press of business that has 
occupied us through the last few days. 


We are, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient, 


‘““M. CHapwick, re 
“T, Maran WALKER, ataer 


‘627 New Broad Street, E.C. 
** London, October 30, 1863. 
** Messieurs CHADWICK and WALKER, 


** Hon. Secretaries of the Manchester 
Southern Club. 


** GENTLEMEN,—I am in receipt of your favour 
of the 16th current. Indisposition and other 
causes have prevented my replying to it earlier. 

** You appear to me to have entirely miscon- 
ceived my purpose in originally addressing you, 
which was to elicit information, not to court 
controversy. I have pressed you for categorical 
answers to certain questions, propounded to test 
the practical value of a movement to pro- 
mote which you solicit the co-operation of 
the anti-slavery party. During an entire month 
you studiously evaded satisfying my inquiries, and 
sought to divert me from my immediate object, 
by endeavouring to involve me in a controver- 
sial correspondence on the general *‘ American 
question,’ with an outside third party. In my 
last, I asked you to inform me, in the first 
place, ‘ how recognition of the Southern Confe- 
deracy will stop the war,’ as you assert it will 
do; and in the second place, ‘to point out in 
what way the abolition of Slavery in any or in 
all of the Confederate States, is ever to be 
brought about,’ these being two out of the three 
objects which your Association proposes to ac- 
complish. 

** I shall proceed to deal with your answer, 
premising the wish that it had been briefer and 
more to the point. If your aim in sending a re- 
joinder which would fill three columns of a 
newspaper, had been to bar the further publica- 
tion of this correspondence, you could not have 
resorted to a more effectual device. ‘The penalty, 
however, will probably fall upon yourselves. 

*¢I do not, as you allege, avoid discussing the 
doctrine of ‘ States’ rights.’ I only claim to do 
so at such time and in such manner as may be 
most convenient to me. I hold myself pledged 
to demonstrate that * State rights,’ in the sense 
in which the leaders of the slaveholders’ rebel- 
lion, and you and other advocates of that rebel- 
lion define them, are contrary to the fundamen- 
tal principles of the United-States’ Constitution, 
are in antagonism with the intentions of its wise 
founders, are opposed to the opinions of the most 
eminent American statesmen, and were so to 
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the whole policy, action, and teachings of the 
South itself, antecedent to this contest. I will 
add, that they are equally opposed to your own 
doctrines. 

** 'To enter now upon the defence of the posi- 
tion 1 assume, would lead me as far a-field as 
you have strayed. I will redeem my pledge 
when it shall devolve upon me to discuss, with 
fairer chances of publicity, the pretensions of 
your Association as a practical organization, 
seeking upon anti-slavery grounds the co-ope- 
ration and the subscriptions of the anti-slavery 
public. For the moment, therefore, I dismiss, 
with the fewest possible words, your column and 
and a half of questionable history and looser 
arguments. 

**T say, in reply, you cannot shew that amongst 
the ‘ reserved rights of eachindividual State,’ was 
the right to make treaties, declare war, to raise 
and support armies, to suppress insurrections ; 
each essentially a sovereign right, pertaining to 
the prerogative of a central, national Govern- 
ment, and therefore incompatible with the exer- 
cise of absolute State sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, in the rebel sense and your’s. Nor, treason 
against the United States, having been defined 
under Section 3 Article 3 of the Constitution to 
‘consist only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort,’ can you shew that the States in seces- 
sion have not levied war against the United 
States, and are not therefore in flagrante delicto 
of treason, and open insurrection against them. 
Until you can demonstrate that each State un- 
derstood treason to mean something else than it 
is defined to be in the constitution, you will 
find it difficult to convince the plain-seeing, com- 
mon-sensed British public, that the Federal Go- 
vernment was not held to be a national Govern- 
ment, to which each State owed allegiance in re- 
turn for the advantages which union conferred, 
and for which it surrendered just so much of 
its independence and sovereignty absolute as de- 
prived it of any constitutional right to secede. 

‘* But let me return to your answers to my 
last queries. 

You inform” me that ‘recognition will stop 
the war, because it would prove to the Ame- 
rican people of the North that we hold their 
attempts to coerce the South to be unjustifiable, 
futile, and hopeless.” You will allow me to ob- 
serve, that neither you nor ‘ we’ can speak with 
authority for the North in this grave matter ; 
that the whole of your argument is founded 
upon assumptions, and is therefore of no value. 
* It will, because it will,’ is admitted to be the 
weakest of all syllogisms ; yet this is the utmost 
you can urge, after six weeks’ consideration, in 
favour of your own proposition for recognition, 
as a means of stopping the war. The public will 
probably render an equitable judgment upon the 
practical worth of your anti-war specific. 

‘** You go on to say that the anti-slavery party 
is scandalized by your movement. Yes, indeed! 
scandalized at the melancholy spectacle of a band 
of slaveholding conspirators endeavouring to 
establish a new so-called Republic, founded upon 
Slavery, and at the efforts of their adherents in 
this country to obtain its recognition. It does 
not follow, however, because this party will not 
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support ‘your doctrine of recognition,’ that it 
must support a continuance of the war, or that 
it is for war, as you illogically assert. The anti- 
slavery party is against war and against Slavery 
—as I hold myself bound to demonstrate—and 
that is why it is against your allies. 

“T agree with you, that ‘this war is one of 
the most disgraceful on record: a disgrace to the 
age. Your indignation at its continuance is 
most refreshing and praiseworthy, and cannot 
be too strongly expressed. The picture of its 
horrors which you have drawn in a previous 
letter, is weak compared with what the reality 
must be. All rizht-minded men concur with 
you in heartily desiring its cessation. At least 
you profess so much. in relation to it you say: 
‘If we should ask you, as a representative of 
the North, what course you would pursue to stop 
the war, what would be your answer?’ Without 
admitting that I represent the North in anywise, 
I will tell you what I would suggest. Let those 
who commenced the war Jay down their arms. 
Let those who are in armed rebellion against 
a legally- constituted Government, return at once 
to their allegiance, and the strife will cease. 
The suggestion, you see, is very simple. 

**But you assert that ‘the South makes no 
attack; only fights in self-defence.” I am 
staggered by this bold assertion. You can- 
not surely be ignorant of the early details of 
the Secession movement, and I am reluctant to 
believe you would be guilty of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. But the alternative lies between 
iguorance and falsehood. ‘The South makes no 
attack!’ Who fired upon the Star of the West ? 
Who attacked Fort Sumter? Who, long before 
the meeting of the South-Carolina Secession 
Convention, pulled down the national standard, 
and set up in its stead the Palmetto lag? Who 
set on foot a State army, and plunged headlong 
into insurrection, even before the opening of the 
last Congress presided over by Mr. Buchanan ? 
You will not have the temerity to allege that 
any Northern State did these things. No! It 
was disaffected South Carolina! She took the 
lead, in the early movement, as she had done on 
previous occasions, when her restless, inordinate 
ambition prompted her, fur her own ends, to 
attempt to breed national trouble. The South 
can be proved to have commenced this dreadful 
war; and on her alone rests the primary respon- 
sibility of all the bloodshed, misery, and desola- 
tion, which have resulted. 

**You ‘deny that the South seceded for the 
sole object of extending and consolidating Slave- 
ry, and challenge me to ‘maintain my asser- 
tion of so scandalous a charge.’ I intend to do 
so, but not in this letter. it you are honest!y 
sceptical, allow me to recommend you to study 
in what particulars the constitution of the Confe- 
derate States differs from that of the United 
States, and also to read up the debates in Con- 
gress during the interestiug last days of Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s rule, together with the speeches 
of the candidates for the Presidency, and of their 
supporters in the course of the electioneering 
campaign of 1860. If these do not convince 
you of the real purpose of the South in se- 
ceding, Ishall despair of enlightening you. I 
have myself only such history to fall back upon. 
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“T submit that the Hon. A. H. Stephens is 
fairly pitted against the Hon. W. Rawie. The 
latter certainly defines the powers of the constitu- 
tion and of the States, and also, therefore, the 
rights of the latter. You quote him as an au- 
thority in favour of the right of a State to se- 
cede. The Hon. A. H. Stephens challenged the 
Georgia Convention to declare what rights of the 
South the North had assailed? His question 
was not answered. If * State rights’ had been 
infringed, why did not some one speak? With 
regard to his speeches from which certain extracts 
have been made, it is for you to shew that they 
have been garbled. I believe them to be genuine, 
and shall continue to quote them as such, until 
he authoritatively repudiates their accuracy. 

“You have, it seems, no better guarantee to offer 
for theabolition of Slavery by the Southern States, 
than the assurance that ‘each State can and will 
abolish’ it. That they can do so is certain. That 
they will do it, is what you failtoshew. Yet this 
it was essential you should demonstrate to prove 
to our anti-slavery public that your movement is 
a practical one. So far, however, from your 
theory being encouraging, it is the very reverse; 
for you intimate that * the South is the best judge 
of its own interests, duties, and demands,’ lead- 
ing to the direct inference, that if Slavery shall 
be found in harmony with these, it will be re- 
tained. You thus unwittingly establish a case 
against your own clients, and justify our distrust of 
their speedy conversion to the views of the 
British public, which you will scarcely deny are 
very decidedly hostile to the maintenance of the 
* domestic institution’ of the South. 

‘* In answer to your inquiry how it is I ‘ over- 
look the fact, that the Southern constitution is 
superior to the Northern one, and nearer our 
English views on Slavery?’ I beg to say it is 
because ‘the fact’ is not apparent. The slave- 
trade may be revived under it, and it absolutely 
prohibits the passing of any ‘law denying or 
impairing the right of property in negro slaves.’ 
Placing myself in the position of aslave, 1 should 
certainly prefer the inferiority of the United- 
States’ constitution. 

** You allege that ‘the South would not be the 
only slaveholding community whom England has 
recognised.” True. But it would be the first esta- 
bli:hed upon Slavery as the basis of its institutions. 
In other slaveholding countries Slavery is an ugly 
accident. In the case of the South, it is its 
foundation. In the former instances, precedents 
exist in harmony with the accidental condition. 
In the latter, a precedent must be established in 
conformity with the permanent principle. ‘This 
would be immoral, and dangerous to human 
rights and liberties all the worldover; and this is 
the distinction with the difference, which it is our 
duty as abolitionists to make quite clear to the 
public mind. This done, your Slaveholders’ Con- 
federacy—should it ever have the misfortune to 
become independent—will stand isolated, outside 
the pale of civilization, with the brand ‘men- 
stealers’ on its front. 

‘**T have striven to keep as closely as possible 
to the points in your letter which it seemed to 
me material to answer. Those passed over are 
irrelevant, not unanswerable. The abuses of 
Coolie immigration and the atrocities of the 
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slave trade are no more an apology for slave- 
holding than drunkenness is a justification of 
murder; and even though our Emancipation 
Act had failed—which I emphatically deny—to 
do right and lose, is better morality than to con- 
tinue in the wrong and win. 

** With reference to the Rams, I really do not 
see what other inference than that they were 
being constructed for the Confederates was pos- 
sible, from your complaint, that in urging Earl 
Russell to detain them, we were seeking to in- 
duce him ‘ unfairly to harrass the South.’ Your 
subsequent excuse, that you had not answered a 
certain communication of mine so soon as you 
had desired to do, because you had ‘ both been to 
Liverpool to see the Rams,’ conveyed a gratuitous 
confirmation of the fact previously merely in- 
ferred. Why you should now be so anxious to 
impress upon me that ‘the only Rams’ you ‘ ever 
went to see at Liverpool were those belonging to 
the channel fleet,’ passes my comprehension, 
save on the supposition of your having received 
a hint that you had been too communicative on 
the subject of those that certainly did not be- 
long to it. I do not think your explanation has 
mended your position. 

** In conclusion: I have brought you, First, to 
define ‘the just rights of the South’—which you 
advocate—to be, ‘their independence and sove- 
reignty, and right of secession ;” consequently 
you justify this slaveholders’ rebellion, and the 
means employed to render it successful. I leave 
it to our common patron, the public, to judge 
how far these facts harmonize with the professed 
purpose of your Association to stop the war. 

“IT have elicited from you, Secondly, that the 
recognition of the Slaveholders’ Confederacy, as 
a means of bringing the war to an end, is not 
only of doubtful promise, as an experiment, but 
that your assurance of its efficacy rests entirely 
upon the assumption, on your part that it will 
produce the alleged result. One of the two main 
objects of the Manchester Southern Club is thus 
demonstrated, by yourselves, to be practically 
impossible of achievement. 

«In the Third place, you have been constrained 
to admit, that the abolition of Slavery will not be 
entertained by the Government of the Seceded 
States as » condition of recognition, and you can 
give only an assurance, based on your own in- 
dividual opinion, that they will themselves one 
day abolish Slavery; an assurance, of which the 
value must be tested by the past policy of those 
States; by their Constitution in their avowed 
new capacity as an independent Confederacy; by 
the municipal laws of each State; and by the 
admitted purpose of Secessioa. The prospect is 
not encouraging to abolitionists. 

“My object in entering into communication 
with you being now accomplished, this corre- 
spondence must cease, in so far as I am concerned. 
I have convinced myself that your movement has 
no practical anti-slavery value, and therefore 
that the anti-slavery party cannot promote it 
without a departure from their principles. Upon 
this conviction I feel it to be my duty to act. 

*T am, GENTLEMAN, 
** Your’s very obediently, 
“LL. A. CHAMEROVZOW.” 
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EMANCIPATION IN THE DUTCH 
COLONIES. 


We subjoina translation of the substance of 
private communications from Surinam, which 
have recently come to hand, giving an ac- 
count of the progress of emancipation there. 

“It appears that the pro-slavery reac- 
tionists in Surinam and in Holland have 
endeavoured to make the multitude believe, 
by their unfavourable representations, that 
the negroes have proved themselves in every 
respect unfit for freedom; but the fact is, 
those who saw nothing for them, with their 
liberty, but misery in the future, have been — 
dreadfully disappointed. 

** The conduct of the emancipated, on the 
very day when they were released from their 
chains, wus most satisfactory in every re- 
spect, and they have since shewn themselves 
pre-eminently deserving of liberty. These 
negroes, so much despised and vilitied, have 
shewn they knew better than many a white 
man how to thank God for the many bless- 
ings which we daily receive. Instead of in- 
dulging in rioting and feasting on the first 
of July, the day on which they were set at 
liberty, they were seen going with un- 
bounded joy to the different places of wor- 
ship, to give thanks to and praise the Lord, 
and to pray for their King. The next day, 
though they celebrated it as a feast, they did 
so in a manner that produced a highly favour- 
able impression on all right-minded people, 
who, however, rejoiced with them, 

** Nearly three months have now elapsed, 
and the friends of the negroes have every 
reason to be satisfied with their general con- 
duct. 

* On a certain plantation the negroes said 
to their late master: ‘ We shall be faithful 
to you, and work for you; and besides the 
usual quantity of sugar, you may now reckon 
upon forty casks more annually, this being 
the quantity we used to take for ourselves, 
because the overseers did not choose to supply 
our wants; and as they stole sugar them- 


| selves, we thought we might do the same. 


But as we have to deal with an honest man 
at present, who will treat us kindly and rea- 
sonably, we shall have certainly no occasion 
to steal,’ 

‘‘ Several negroes, who declined making 
contracts with their masters, are now will- 
ing to do so. The Labour Commissioners 
are therefore very busy making out the 
agreements. It is to be regretted that the 
districts are not properly divided : they are 
too extensive, and, besides, some of the Com- 
missioners have two instead of one, and are 
hardly able to do their work. Two of these 
gentlemen are residing in town, and holding 
sittings only twice a week in their respective 
districts. This is of great inconvenience to 
the emancipated, who want protection in 
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order not to be illtreated by their em- 
ployer. : : 

“To give you a slight idea of affairs, I 
shall just mention a few facts, which cleariy 
shew the willingness of the emancipated to 
fulfil their duty, and to do all regular and 
reasonable labour. If contracts are not im- 
mediately entered into, the negroes, in many 
cases, are not to blame. Thus, for instance, 
the negroes in the district of Upper Suri- 
nam and Thorasica, wanted to make an 
agreement to work six days during the week ; 
but the overseer’s reply was, I have no 
paige 4 to employ you more than four 
days. On another occasion they wanted to 
make an agreement for three days’ labour, 
upon condition of having the other three tor 
their own benefit, if the master would allow 
them a certain piece of ground. Both par- 
ties agreed, but the Commissioner of the 
district refused to make the contract, simply 
telling them thet this was against the gene- 
ral rule. On a wood plantation, in the 
district of Pera, a proposal was made to the 
negroes, by an overseer, to saw wood, on 
condition of their taking one-third of it as 
payment for their labour. The negroes 
refused, and offered their service for six 
days, to be paid for according to the tariff. 
The master, not having means to pay them 
weekly, did not come to any agreement. 

‘Some owners of plantations have become 
shopkeepers, employing men to manage the 
business for them. Their object is to get 
back the money they pay for labour; and to 
make pretty certain of this, they charge 
high prices for their articles. To carry 
their plans out successfully, they have in- 
duced certain owners of plantations and 
overseers to request the Governor not to 
allow any small traders in the immediate 
districts, the pretext being, to prevent smug- 
ling, forgetting that it is the duty of the 
police to look after delinquencies of this 
class. Others treat their men with more 
consideration. One of these, at the reques} 
of his labourers, has opened a shop for the 
sale of articles at wholesale price. 

“ Although, generally, things have gone 
on satisfactorily, misunderstanding on the 
side of the negroes, and unjust treatment 
on the other side, have caused trouble. Some 
of the masters did not anticipate any altera- 
tion in the position of the slaves atter they 
had been set at liberty. They expected 
them to obey their commands as before ; 
and some of them were too proud to make 
contracts with those who had but lately 
been their slaves. The negroes, on the other 
hand, were proud of their independence and 
om in society, and charged high wages ; 

ut instead of reasoning with tkem, the 
masters sent them away. 

“The Governor, to satisfy the members 
of the Colonial Council, had departed from 
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the law regulating wages, and obliged the 
negroes, by a later ordinance, to work four 
days for their masters, receiving one-third 
less than the rate of wages allowed by tariff. 
The negroes, however, had at first no know- 
ledge of their right, because the law had not 
been translated into the negro-English lan- 
guage, and some of the masters took advan- 
tage of their ignorance to treat them, in some 
cases, most unfairly. 

“This being the state of affairs, the 
Governor thought it necessary to go per- 
sonally amongst the different parties to settle 
their differences. He took with him an 
interpreter of the negro-English; the laws 
were translated, and both parties came to a 
weal understanding, written agreements 

eing insisted upon, securing to the negroes 
full wages, according to the tariff. 

“ The emancipation law allows the negroes 
three months to select a hirer, consequently 
but few contracts have hitherto been made. 
Some of the planters decline giving more 
than two-thirds of the tariff wages. On some 
plantations, therefore, the negroes only labour 
four days. This, however, must come to an 
end. If planters desire to secure continuous 
labour, they must pay full wages for full 
time, and secure their labourers by regular 
contracts. If they do not, they will have 
to blame only themselves if labour fail them. 
On the 18th of August last, a meeting was 
held at Paramaribo, to discuss the question 
of importing immigrants from Demerara. A 
certain Mr. Baera proposed to hire 2000 
Coolies, whose time had expired, at seventy- 
five guilders per head; but while a large 
number of resident labourers would do a 
deal of good in the colony, we do not require 
immigrants. 

“ The planters ought to keep in mind that 
a civil treatment of their labourers is the 
best policy to secure regular labour, and if 
they follow this rule, they will find the eman- 
cipated preferable to that of immigrants. 

Broos, the famous chief of the runaway 
or maroon negroes, near Plantation Rac a 
Rac, is at present at Paramaribo, in order to 
come to an agreement with the Governor, to 
settle, with all the runaways under his rule, 
in some cultivated part of the colony, if an 
amnesty is granted to them. The arrival of 
the chief in the town of Paramaribo was the 
result of the intervention and services of 
the Moravian Brothers. The Governor has 
considered the proposals of the negro chief, 
and has come to the following conclusion : 
Broos, and all the negroes who have been 
born in the bush, as well as all the runaways 
settled there during the last three years, are 
to be considered as citizens. A piece of land, 
on the banks of the Surinam River, is to be 
given to them, and they will have to remove to 
it within six weeks’ time. After harvesting 
the proceeds of the lands they now occupy, 
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within a years’ time the fields, as well as 
the huts of their old encampment, must be 
destroyed, and the Moravian Brothers will 
then commence educating them. The run- 
aways who have been less than three months 
in the bush will be placed under the care of 
the State. 

“This event is one most gratifying result 
of the Emancipation Act, ik of the influence 
of the Moravian Brothers. May God bless 
their services amongst’us ! 

_ “Very little is heard of the proposed 
immigration from Demerara at present. 
Planters who were in favour of it a short time 
ago, do not seem to care about it now. The 
number of immigrants actually demanded 
is seven hundred. The planters in Demerara 
are persuading the Coolies not to emigrate.” 

The foregoing facts are all the more im- 
portant, seeing that attempts are being made 
to shew that the freed negroes of the colony 
will not enter into eontracts. The Creole, a 
Demerara paper, says, for instance : 

““¢We have seen a private letter from 
Surinam, in which it is stated that the re- 
cently liberated people positively refuse to 
enter into contracts of service, and that the 
Government will probably have to resort to 
sharp measures to ensure their compliance 
in this respect with the law.’ ” 

All our “ private letters” tell a tale pre- 
cisely the reverse. 


BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 


WE resume our record since the issue of 
our last. 

On Thursday evening, 24th September 
ult., a lecture was delivered, under the 
auspices of the Emancipation Society, at 
the Whittington Club, by J. Gorrie, Esq., 
on ‘*Recent Northern Successes and the 
Prospects of the War.” Mr. Moore in the 
chair. 

On Friday evening 25th, a lecture at 
the Emancipation Society's Rooms, 65 Fleet 
Street, by Professor Allen. Mr. Richard- 
son, Common-Councilman, in the chair. 

On Monday evening, the 27th, a lecture 
by Mr. Washington Wilks, in the Old 
Meeting House, Biggleswade. Blythe 
Foster, Esq., presided. 

On Thursday evening, Ist October ult., 
a meeting at the Whittington Club, to hear 
an address from George Thompson, Esq., 
on the present phases of the American 
question. The Rev. Sella Martin moved, 
and Mr. John Gorrie seconded, the follow- 
ing resolution :— 


“That this meeting view with extreme satis- 
faction the progress of Northern arms in the 
American conflict, and at the collateral progress 
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of emancipation ; and express a hope that the 
doctrines of neutrality recently enunciated by 
Earl Russell may be faithfully and efficiently 
carried out by the Government.” 


On Friday evening, the 2nd, a lecture 
at the Emancipation Society’s Rooms, by 
Hugh Williams, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, on 
American Compromises. F. W. Chesson, 
Esq., in the chair. 

On Wednesday evening, the 6th ult., the 
Rev. W. H. Channing, of Washington, de- 
livered a lecture in Queen Street Hall, 
Edinburgh, on ‘‘The Civil War in the 
United States.” There was a large attend- 
ance. The chair was occupied by Bailie 
Johnston ; and amongst those on the plat- 
form, and in the body of the hall, were 
Professor Duncan, Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
Bailie Russell ; Councillors Hill, Cochrane. 
Crichton, Hay, Burn, Richardson, and 
Ridpath; Rey. Mr. Bruce, Rev. R. S. 
Drummond, Mr. John Walls, W.S., Mr. 
Alex. Fife, 8.S.C., Mr. James Gulland, 
Mr. D. D. Williamson, jun., M. Lewis L. 
Hyatt, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Whigham, Dr. 
Menzies, Mr. T. Ireland, Mr. John Weir, 
Mr. R. J. Kirkwood, Mr. Geo. Lang, and 
Mr. Usher. 

In the week ending the 10th, two lectures 
at Ludlow, by the Rev. George Pinhorn, 
on the origin of the Southern rebellion. 

On Monday evening, the 12th, a lecture 
at the Whittington Club, by Mr. Wasbing- 
ton Wilks, on the causes of the American 
War, and the manner in which the inci- 
dents connected with it had been dwelt 
upon by Punch. Dr. Frederick Tomkins 
in the chair. 

At Ryde, on the same evening, a meeting, 
convened by the Ryde Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, held in the Victoria 
Rooms, the Rev. Boys Smith in the chair, - 
to hear Mr. George Thompson on the 
American question. 

On Tuesday night, the 13th, Mr. Wash- 
ington Wilks delivered a lecture on the 
American war and negro emancipation at 
Ampthill, Beds. Mr. Morris, a highly 
respected member of the Society of Friends, 
occupied the chair. The same gentleman 
also lectured at Bedford, and at Leighton 
Buzzard, J. D. Basset occupying the chair 
at the latter place. 

On Friday evening, the 15th, a lecture 
on the Negro as affected by the War, at the 
Emancipation Society’s Rooms, by T. M. 
Chester, Esq., a gentleman of colour, from 
Liberia. The chair was occupied by 
Gerard Ralston, Esq., Consul-General of 
Liberia, and there was a numerous atten- 
dance. 


THE REV. H. W. BEECHER. 
On Monday morning, the 5th ult., an 
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order not to be illtreated by their em- 
ployer. , 

“To give you a slight idea of affairs, I 
shall just mention a few facts, which cleariy 
shew the willingness of the emancipated to 
fulfil their duty, and to do all regular and 
reasonable labour. If contracts are not im- 
mediately entered into, the negroes, in many 
cases, are not to blame. Thus, for instance, 
the negroes in the district of Upper Suri- 
nam and Thorasica, wanted to make an 
agreement to work six days during the week ; 
but the overseer’s reply was, I have no 
ye gon | to employ you more than four 
days. On another occasion they wanted to 
make an agreement for three days’ labour, 
upon condition of having the other three tor 
their own benefit, if the master would allow 
them a certain piece of ground. Both par- 
ties agreed, but the Commissioner of the 
district refused to make the contract, simply 
telling them thet this was against the gene- 
ral rule. On a wood plantation, in the 
district of Pera, a proposal was made to the 
negroes, by an overseer, to saw wood, on 
condition of their taking one-third of it as 
payment for their labour. The negroes 
refused, and offered their service for six 
days, to be paid for according to the tariff. 
The master, not having means to pay them 
weekly, did not come to any agreement. 

“Some owners of plantations have become 
shopkeepers, employing men to manage the 
business for them. Their object is to get 
back the money they pay for labour; and to 
make pretty certain of this, they charge 
high prices for their articles. To carry 
their plans out successfully, they have in- 
duced certain owners of plantations and 
overseers to request the Governor not to 
allow any small traders in the immediate 
districts, the pretext being, to prevent —_ 
ling, forgetting that it is the duty of the 
police to look after delinquencies of this 
class. Others treat their men with more 
consideration. One of these, at the reques$ 
of his labourers, has opened a shop for the 
sale of articles at wholesale price. 

“ Although, generally, things have gone 
on satisfactorily, misunderstanding on the 
side of the negroes, and unjust treatment 
on the other side, have caused trouble. Some 
of the masters did not anticipate any altera- 
tion in the position of the slaves atter they 
had been set at liberty. They expected 
them to obey their commands as before ; 
and some of them were too proud to make 
contracts with those who had but lately 
been their slaves. The negroes, on the other 
hand, were proud of their independence and 
aes in society, and charged high wages ; 

ut instead of reasoning with them, the 
masters sent them away. 

‘The Governor, to satisfy the members 
of the Colonial Council, had departed from 
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the law regulating wages, and obliged the 
negroes, by a later ordinance, to work four 
days for their masters, receiving one-third 
less than the rate of wages allowed by tariff. 
The negroes, however, had at first no know- 
ledge of their right, because the law had not 
been translated into the negro-English lan- 
guage, and some of the masters took advan- 
tage of their ignorance to treat them, in some 
cases, most unfairly. 

“This being the state of affairs, the 
Governor thought it necessary to go per- 
sonally amongst the different parties to settle 
their differences. He took with him an 
interpreter of the negro-English; the laws 
were translated, and both parties came to a 
soi gal understanding, written agreements 

eing insisted upon, securing to the negroes 
full wages, according to the tariff. 

“ The emancipation law allows the negroes 
three months to select a hirer, consequently 
but few contracts have hitherto been made. 
Some of the planters decline giving more 
than two-thirds of the tariff wages. On some 
plantations, therefore, the negroes only labour 
tour days. This, however, must come to an 
end. If planters desire to secure continuous 
labour, they must pay full wages for full 
time, and secure their labourers by regular 
contracts. If they do not, they will have 
to blame only themselves if labour fail them. 
On the 18th of August last, a meeting was 
held at Paramaribo, to discuss the question 
of importing immigrants from Demerara. A 
certain Mr. Baera proposed to hire 2000 
Coolies, whose time had expired, at seventy- 
five guilders per head; but while a large 
number of resident labourers would do a 
deal of good in the colony, we do not require 
immigrants. 

“i the planters ought to keep in mind that 
a civil treatment of their labourers is the 
best policy to secure regular labour, and if 
they follow this rule, they will find the eman- 
cipated preferable to that of immigrants. 

Broos, the fumous chief of the runaway 
or maroon negroes, near Plantation Rac a 
Rac, is at present at Paramaribo, in order to 
come to an agreement with the Governor, to 
settle, with all the runaways under his rule, 
in some cultivated part of the colony, if an 
amnesty is granted to them. The arrival of 
the chief in the town of Paramaribo was the 
result of the intervention and services of 
the Moravian Brothers. The Governor has 
considered the proposals of the negro chief, 
and has come to the following conclusion : 
Broos, and all the negroes who have been 
born in the bush, as well as all the runaways 
settled there during the last three years, are 
to be considered as citizens. A piece of land, 
on the banks of the Surinam River, is to be 
given to them, and they will have to remove to 
it within six weeks’ time. After harvesting 
the proceeds of the lands they now occupy, 
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within a years’ time the fields, as well as 
the huts of their old encampment, must be 
destroyed, and the Moravian Brothers will 
then commence educating them. The run- 
aways who have been less than three months 
in the bush will be placed under the care of 
the State. 

“This event is one most gratifying result 
of the Emancipation Act, po of the influence 
of the Moravian Brothers. May God bless 
their services amongst’us ! 

_ “Very little is heard of the proposed 
immigration from Demerara at present. 
Planters who were in favour of it a short time 
ago, do not seem to care about it now. The 
number of immigrants actually demanded 
is seven hundred. The planters in Demerara 
are persuading the Coolies not to emigrate.” 

The foregoing facts are all the more im- 
portant, seeing that attempts are being made 
to shew that the freed negroes of the colony 
will not enter into eontracts. The Creole, a 
Demerara paper, says, for instance : 

““¢We have seen a private letter from 
Surinam, in which it is stated that the re- 
cently liberated people positively refuse to 
enter into contracts of service, and that the 
Government will probably have to resort to 
sharp measures to ensure their compliance 
in this respect with the law.’ ” 

All our “ private letters” tell a tale pre- 
cisely the reverse. 





BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 


WE resume our record since the issue of 
our last. 

On Thursday evening, 24th September 
ult., a lecture was delivered, under the 
auspices of the Emancipation Society, at 
the Whittington Club, by J. Gorrie, Esq., 
on ‘*Recent Northern Successes and the 
Prospects of the War.” Mr. Moore in the 
chair. 

On Friday evening 25th, a lecture at 
the Emancipation Society's Rooms, 65 Fleet 
Street, by Professor Allen. Mr. Richard- 
son, Common-Councilman, in the chair. 

On Monday evening, the 27th, a lecture 
by Mr. Washington Wilks, in the Old 
Meeting House, Biggleswade. Blythe 
Foster, Esq., presided. 

On Thursday evening, 1st October ult., 
a meeting at the Whittington Club, to hear 
an address from George Thompson, Esq., 
on the present phases of the American 
question. The Rev. Sella Martin moved, 
and Mr. John Gorrie seconded, the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“That this meeting view with extreme satis- 


faction the progress of Northern arms in the 
American conflict, and at the collateral progress 
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of emancipation ; and express a hope that the 
doctrines of neutrality recently enunciated by 
Earl Russell may be faithfully and efficiently 
carried out by the Government.” 


On Friday evening, the 2nd, a lecture 
at the Emancipation Society’s Rooms, by 
Hugh Williams, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, on 
American Compromises. F. W. Chesson, 
Esq., in the chair. 

On Wednesday evening, the 6th ult., the 
Rev. W. H. Channing, of Washington, de- 
livered a lecture in Queen Street Hall, 
Edinburgh, on ‘‘The Civil War in the 
United States.” There was a large attend- 
ance. The chair was occupied by Bailie 
Johnston ; and amongst those on the plat- 
form, and in the body of the hall, were 
Professor Duncan, Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
Bailie Russell ; Councillors Hill, Cochrane. 
Crichton, Hay, Burn, Richardson, and 
Ridpath ; Rev. Mr. Bruce, Rev. R. 8. 
Drummond, Mr. John Walls, W.S., Mr. 
Alex. Fife, 8.S.C., Mr. James Gulland, 
Mr. D. D. Williamson, jun., M. Lewis L. 
Hyatt, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Whigham, Dr. 
Menzies, Mr. T. Ireland, Mr. John Weir, 
Mr. R. J. Kirkwood, Mr. Geo. Lang, and 
Mr. Usher. 

In the week ending the 10th, two lectures 
at Ludlow, by the Rev. George Pinhorn, 
on the origin of the Southern rebellion. 

On Monday evening, the 12th, a lecture 
at the Whittington Club, by Mr. Washing- 
ton Wilks, on the causes of the American 
War, and the manner in which the inci- 
dents connected with it had been dwelt 
upon by Punch. Dr. Frederick Tomkins 
in the chair. 

At Ryde, on the same evening, a meeting, 
convened by the Ryde Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, held in the Victoria 


Rooms, the Rev. Boys Smith in the chair, - 


to hear Mr. George Thompson on the 
American question. 

On Tuesday night, the 13th, Mr. Wash- 
ington Wilks delivered a lecture on the 
American war and negro emancipation at 
Ampthill, Beds. Mr. Morris, a highly 
respected member of the Society of Friends, 
occupied the chair. The same gentleman 
also lectured at Bedford, and at Leighton 
Buzzard, J. D. Basset occupying the chair 
at the latter place. 

On Friday evening, the 15th, a lecture 
on the Negro as affected by the War, at the 
Emancipation Society’s Rooms, by T. M. 
Chester, Esq., a gentleman of colour, from 
Liberia. The chair was occupied by 
Gerard Ralston, Esq., Consul-General of 
Liberia, and there was a numerous atten- 
dance. 


THE REV. H. W. BEECHER. 
On Monday morning, the 5th ult., an 
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address on the American question, at a 
meeting of temperance friends, held almost 
at a few hours’ notice, in Forsyth’s Cobden 
Hotel, Glasgow, Bailie Govan in the chair. 
The large commercial room of the hotel 
was filled, and amongst those present were 
the following :—Councillor Brown, Ex- 
Deacon Convener M‘Lellan, Mr. Under- 
wood, U.S. Consul ; the Rev. Mr. Batchelor, 
Rev. W. Arnot, Rev. D. Johnston, Rev. 
George Scott, Rev. David Russell, Rev. 
Dr. George Jaffray, Rev. Dr. Jaffray, Rev. 
J. Ferguson, Rev. Richard Glover; and 
Messrs. William Govan, jun., John S. 
Marr, Knox, Bow, Robert Annan, Gourlay, 
David Smith, Thomas Laurie, William 
Melvin, Peter Ferguson, William Logan, 
William Turner, James M‘Clure, M‘Adie, 
Robert Moyes, James Craig, Robert Drum- 
mond, Robert Simpson, A. F. Stodart, 
Neil M‘Neil, Robert Court, M‘Kay, James 
Airlie, Hugh Colquhoun, J. L. Lang, James 
Horn, Leonard Gow, Peter M‘Leod, A. S. 
Cook, Aberdeen ; J. Gillies, Thomas Brown, 
Edward Alexander, Henry Clow, John 
Buchanan, James Torrence, David Lang, 
A. H. M‘Lean, A. Aird, J. Coghill, John 
Robertson, John Dalziel, J. P. Crawford, 
H. M‘Caul, M‘Lean, Bickers, William 
Walker, John Anderson, Henderson, James 
Thomson, and William Smeal, and a few 
ladies. 

On Friday evening, the 9th, an address 
delivered in the Free-trade Hall, Man- 
chaster, the meeting convened by the Man- 
chester Union and Emancipation Society, to 
welcome Mr. Beecher to this country. The 
hall was densely thronged. The Confede- 
rate agents had been busily occupied during 
the previous fortnight in endeavouring to 
stir up an unfavourable feeling against 
-him, by placards bearing statements to his 


disparagement. The chair was taken by | ers 
| persons were unable to procure admission, 


Mr. Francis Taylor, and the proceedings 

were of the most enthusiastic character. 
On Tuesday evening, the 13th ult., an 

address to a public meeting in the City 


Hall, Glasgow. The admission was by | 


ticket only, nevertheless the hall was 
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Garnier Pagés, Professor Rogers, M. Des- 
marest, &c. Mr. Beecher delivered a 
splendid oration, in the course of which he 
was loudly applauded. At its close, Dr. 
Alexander moved the following resolution : 


‘*That this meeting most earnestly and em- 
phatically protests against American Slavery in 
all its ramifications, ss a system which treats 
immortal and redeemed human beings as goods 
and chattels, which denies them the righ‘s of 
marriage and of home, which consigns them to 
ignorance of the first rudiments of education, 
and exposes them to the outrages of lust and 
passion; and that this meeting is therefore of 
opinion that it should be totally abolished ; and, 
further, that this meeting, rejoicing in the pro- 
gress which has already been made in America 
towards this end, desires to encourage with its 
cordial sympathy the earnest abolitionists in that 
country in the noble efforts they are making.” 


The resolution was carried, and subse- 
quently a vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Beecher. 

On Friday evening, the 16th, a lecture 
in the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool. In 
the course of the day placards were posted 
on the walls denouncing Mr. Beecher, and 
a general disturbance was anticipated. The 
majority of the audience was undoubtedly 
friendly to Mr. Beecher, but the Southern 
sympathisers mustered very strong, and 
the proceedings were at times so very noisy, 
that it was with difficulty that either Mr. 
Robertson (the Chairman) or Mr. Beecher 
could be heard. The proceedings termi- 
nated without any serious disturbance, and 
with a vote of thanks to Mr. Beecher. 

On Tuesday evening, the 20th, an address 
delivered in presence of a densely-packed 
meeting, held in Exeter Hall, London, and 
convened by the London Committee of 
Correspondence on American Affairs and 
the Emancipation Society. Numbers of 


and impromptu meetings were held in the 
streets adjacent. The chair was taken 


shortly after seven o’clock by Benjamin’ 
Scott, Esq., Chamberlain of London, and 
| the following were amorg the gentlemen 


crowded to overflowing. Bailie Govan | present: Sir Charles Fox, Professor New- 
occupied the chair ; and among the gentle- ' man, Professor Newth, Dr. Halley, Presi- 


men on the platform were the Revs. Dr. 
W. Anderson, Dr. Taylor, Dr. G. Jeffrey, 
Dr. R. Jeffrey, Mr. Gault; Councillors 
Moir, Allan, Neill, Alexander, and Millar ; 
Messrs. William Smeal, George Roy, 
M‘Adam, Stoddard, Cook, «e. 

On Wednesday evening, the 14th, an 





dent of New College ; the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Allen, vicar of St. George’s, Southwark ; 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell, the Rev. Dr. Job- 
son, the Revs. W. M. Bunting, W. Dun- 
kerley, L. H. Byrnes, Dr. Waddington, 
Newman Hall, William Brock, W. Cuth- 
bertson, J. B. French, George Wilkins, 


address in the Free Church Assembly Hall, | H. J. Bevis, E. Davies, Arthur Hall, Sella 


Edinburgh. The hall was densely crowded 


Martin, A. Hannay, J. C. Galloway, M.A., 


long before the time for the commencement |! W. O’Neill, John Curwen, John Howard 
of the proceedings. Mr. Beecher and the | Hinton, M.A. ; T. Jones, James Spong, 
chairman — Mr. Duncan M‘Laren—had | William Tyler, E. Mathews, A. Raleigh, 
great difficulty in making their way to the | and W. Dorling; Dr. Frederick Tomkins ; 


platform. Among those present were M. | Messrs. 8. Lucas, George Thompson, John 
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Cunnington, G. J. Holyoake, W. R. Spicer, 
W. Willans, Washington Wilks, John 
Gorrie, Judge Winter, of Georgia, J. 
M‘Carthy, L. A. Chamerovzow, Dr. D’Au- 
bigné, Passmore Edwards, John Stewart, 
Edmond Beales, J. R. Taylor, Hugh Wil- 
liams; M. D. Conway, of Virginia; J. 
Jewitt, Boston; William Craft, Georgia ; 
W. J. Haynes, John Noble, jun., James 
Beal, J. B. Langley, R. Moore, J. Lyn- 
dall, John Cassell ; T. W. Chester, Liberia ; 
J. Kenny ; R. Hill, Bedford ; John Rich- 
ardson, C.C. ; H. Thompson, J. A. Horner, 
W. T. Malleson, treasurer, and F. W. 
Chesson, hon. secretary of the Emancipa- 
tion Society, &c. 

Mr. Beecher’s remarkable address was 
received with acclamation, and the whole 
of the proceedings were of the most enthu- 
siastic description. On Friday morning, 
the 23rd, Mr. Beecher was entertained at 
a breakfast, at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, upon the invitation of 
the Committee of Correspondence on Ame- 
rican Affairs, for the purpose of wishing 
him farewell prior to his departure to the 
United States. The chair was occupied 
by the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel. Among 
the gentlemen present were: Messrs. B. 
Scott, Chamberlain, S. Lucas, Joshua Wil- 
son, E. Fisher, W. B. Underhill, George 
Thompson, L. A. Chamerovzow, John 
Cassell, S. H. Skeats, James Grant, Wash- 
ington Wilks, H. Wharton, F. W. Chesson, 
D. Pratt, Thomas Walker, M. D. Con- 
way, of Virginia ; Edmond Beales, Victor 
Schoelcher, E. Dicey, F. Evans, T. C. 
Turberville, Capt. T. W. Chester, of Mas- 
sachusetts coloured regiment; the Revs. 
Dr. Waddington, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Davis, 
Dr, Angus, Dr. Burns, Dr. Tomkins, W. 
M. Bunting, Newman Hall, C. Stovel, 
J. Curwen, F. Soden, John Graham, J. 
H. Hinton, F. Tucker, C. Gilbert, Kilsby 
Jones, Thomas Jones, G. Rogers, W. Bal- 
lantyne, J. Pillans, E. White, J. Miall, 
J. C. Galloway, J. Corbin, T. W. Aveling, 
W. Tarbotton, J. Spong, J. V. Mummery, 
T. Lessey, A. Hannay, W. Dorling, J. 
Bevis, H. B. Bowen, F. Neller, R. Flet- 
cher, J. H. Hitchens, John Hall, Ebenezer 
Davies, E. Matthews, J. P. Lyon, J. W: 
Richardson, W. M. Statham, H. J. Gamble, 
R. Ashton, H. B. Ingram, W. Owen, A. 
M. Mackennell, J. Viney, R. W. Betts, 
R. Macbeth, A. M. Henderson, J. Nor- 
throp, J. Bramall, S. March, G. Wilkins, 
W. O'Neill, J. Russel!, Rev. Sella Martin, 
of Virginia; Mr. W. Craft, of Georgia ; 
Mr. Gerard Ralston, Consul-General of 
Liberia, &c. 

Mr. Beecher’s address was exceedingly 
impressive and important, and seemed to 
meet with unanimous approval. 


‘On Saturday morning, the 24th, the}. 
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Union and Emancipation Society also enter- 
tained the rev. gentleman at breakfast, at 
the Albion Hotel, Manchester. The com- 
pany included Mr. G. L. Ashworth, Mayor 
of Rochdale, who presided; and among 
the company present were the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Newman, of London; Rev. Dr. 
Massie, Dr. Parker, Mr. Patterson; of 
Liverpool; Mr. J. C. Dyer, Alderman 
Harvey (Salford) ; T. C. Ryley, of Wigan ; 
William Wood, of Bowdon ; Dr. Lees, Mr. 
Gaddum, Dr. Pankhurst, E. O. Greening, 
J. C. Edwards, J. B. Whitehead, of Raw- 
tenstall; Alderman Kell, of Bradford ; 
Councillor Butterworth, Mr. James Gallo- 
way, Mr. Cross, of Bolton ; Mr. Trimble, 
of Liverpool ; Mr. H. Lightbown, Mr. A. 
Leighton, of Liverpool; Councillor Wil- 
liams, Mr. Abel Heywood, jun., Mr. 
Samuel Watts, jun., Mr. Ernest Jones, bar- 
rister, Mr. Max Kylmann, Mr. F. Taylor, 
Mr.W. Morris, Mr. J. Whitty, Liverpool; the 
Rev. T. G. Lee, Mr. H. T. Simpson, Shef- 
field ; Mr. W. Cross, Mr. J. Mart, Derby ; 
and a large number of gentlemen of Man- 
chester and other places. Letters of ex- 
cuse for absence were read from Mr. Bright, 
M.P. (who spoke in high terms of Mr. 
Beecher’s defence of the North), Mr. 
Forster, M.P., Professor Rodgers, of Glas- 
gow University ; Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., 
Mr. T. Barnes, M.P., Mr. W. Coningham, 
M.P., Mr. C. Robertson, Liverpool; and 
Mr. Duncan Maclaren. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

‘* That we tender our thanks to the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, fur the able, eloquent, and 
manly addresses he has delivered to thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen, on the present national 
crisis in the United States of America; and to 
express our belief that the majority of the intel- 
ligent men in this kingdom unmistakably sym- 
pathise with the friends of freedom in America, 
and approve of every effort made to maintain 
free and constitutional government. We fur- 
ther express our desire that he may be spared to 
reach his native land in health and strength ; 
and we assure him he will take with him the 
friendship of many on this side the Atlantic, 
who will honour his name and remember him 
with affection.” 

Mr. Beecher delivered on this occasion 
also, a very powerful, telling address, 
which was much applauded, and likewise 
replied to several questions on controverted 
points. 

THE LIVERPOOL EMANCIPATION SOCIETY AND 

THE STEAM RAMS. 

The following is the memorial which has 
been addressed to Earl Russell by the 
Liverpool Emancipation Society : 

*“ To the Right Hon. Earl Russell, K.G., Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreigu Affairs. 

‘* My Lord,—With great: respect we call your 
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lordship’s attention to the following circum- 
stances : 

** As your lordship is aware, the steamships 
Alabama and Florida were built in this port, 
fitted out, manned, and armed mainly by British 
subjects, and, having been placed under the flag 
of the so-styled Confederate States, have been 
employed in injuring the commerce of a nation 
with which Her Majesty is at peace. 

* The commanders of these ships, instead of 
awaiting the decision of duly authorised prize 
courts, have burned their captures at sea, or put 
them to ransom, even though much of the cargo 
belonged to neutrals. A new practice, little re- 
moved from piracy, is thus likely to become in a 
manner legalised. The precedents now being 
established may one day prove as injurious to 
Great Britain as they now are to the United 
States. 

“The fact that these ships have been thus 
built and equipped has naturally excited much 
ill-feeling on the part of our kinsmen on the 
other side of the Atlantic; nor does the allega- 
tion that our laws cannot reach the offenders 
tend to allay it. They naturally say, that if the 
statute law does not cover the offence, it is the 
duty of Government to make such alterations as 
will meet the difficulty ; and they point to the 
fact, that when a party in Canada took up arms 
to sever the connection between the colony and 
the mother country, and it was feared that the 
sympathies of a portion of the American people 
might lead to altercations with the British Go- 
vernment, they at once passed an Act (to remain 
in force two years), by which the Executive was 
authorised to prevent vessels from sailing if there 
were reasonable grounds even to suspect that 
they would pass into the hands of the colonists in 
arms. 

‘+ If the law of Great Britain does not prevent 
the building of steam-rams, and other ships of 
war for belligerents, we respectfully submit to 
your lordship, that an immediate revision of it 
should take place. The commander of the 
Florida has distinctly stated that his ship was 
built for the so-styled Confederate Government. 
Legal proof that she was so built, sufficient to 
convict the builders, may be wanting ; but surely 
there should be some remedy for such a state of 
things. No Government or assumed Govern- 
ment should be permitted to make use of our 
ports for purposes hostile to those with whom we 
are on friendly terms. It would, if there were 
no remedy, draw us into war in spite of our de- 
termination to remain neutral. The interests of 
our people are too vast to be thus jeopardised. 
We would, therefore, ask your lordship to take 
such measures as may be needful to obtain satis- 
faction for the outrages already offered to Her 
Majesty's sovereignty, and effectually to prevent 
their recurrence at the hands uf any persons ex- 
ercising, or assuming to exercise, powers of Go- 
vernment. It was hoped that the energy dis- 
played by your lordship in the seizure of the 
Alexandra would lave deterred our shipbuilders 
from further pursuing a most mischievous trade. 
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Unfortunately this hope has not been realized. 
It is notorious, that both in this port and in the 
Clyde, war-ships have been built, and are now 
being fitted out, with, it is believed, the object of 
committing hostilities against a people with whom 
we are on terms of amity. The fact that two of 
these war-ships have been launched from the 
yard of the builders of the notorious Alabama, 
lends countenance and probability to the popular 
belief. We therefore learn with feelings of un- 
mingled satisfaction, that your lordship has 
ordered the detention of the two steam-rams 
built at Birkenhead, and now nearly ready for 
sea; and we trust that the course you have thus 
begun will be unfliochingly persevered in until 
guarantees be given that they shall not be used 
against any nation with which Her Majesty is 
at peace. 

“ If this course should accidentally lead to any 
undue hardship to the builders or others of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, the nation can indemnify 
them for the loss sustained. A single day of 
hostility, or even of estrangement between the 
two freest nations of the world, would be far more 
costly than the full mercantile value of these 
war-ships. It is impossible for the people of the 
United States to observe unmoved and without 
resentment the part some of our fellow-subjects 
have acted towards them. Under similar pro- 
vocation we believe it would hardly have been 
possible to restrain the British nation from the 
strongest demonstrations of “re, nigqaning proba- 
bly even from war itself. Surely our Govern- 
ment will do as it would be done by. In fol- 
lowing this line of action your lordship will be 
sustained by the nation, and you will add yet 
another to the many services you have rendered 
in the course of a long and honourable public 
career. 

‘“* We remain, 
‘Your lordship’s obedient servants, 
** CHaRtes Witson, Chairman. 
* RoBerT TRIMBLE, Secretary. 
** Liverpool, Sept. 28, 1863.” 

His lordship, in reply, briefly acknowledges 

the receipt of the memorial. 





A Reply to the Pro-slavery Wail which issued 
forth last month. London: John Such 
Budge Row, Cannon Street. 


Tuts is a sixteen page tract, by Mr. James 
KE. Mathieson, of Queen’s Gardens, Hyde 
Park, containing a briefaddress by the author, 
introductory to the reprint of the Rev. New- 
man Hall's letter on the subject of the adver- 
tising in Good Words and other religious 
publications, of the Address from the Confe- 
derate States; and of the reply of the Ame- 
rican Ministers to the Manchester Ministe- 
rial Anti-Slavery Conference. 
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